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The Government of Bihar established the Nalanda Institute 
of Research and Post-Graduate Studies in Buddhist learning and 

Pali (The NAVA NALANDA MAHAVIHARA) at Nalanda in 1951 
with the object, inter alia , to promote advanced studies and research in 
Buddhist learning, and to publish works of permanent value to 
scholars. This Institute is one of the five others planned by this 
Government as a token of their homage to the tradition of learning 
and scholarship for which ancient Bihar was noted. Apart from 
the Nalanda Institute, four others have been established and have 
been doing useful work during the last twelve or thirteen years, 
Mithila Institute of Post-Graduate Studies and Research in Sanskrit 
Learning at Darbhanga, K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute at 
Patna, The Bihar Rashtra Bhasha Parishad for Research and 
Advanced Studies in Hindi at Patna, and the Vaisali Institute for 
Post-Graduate Studies in Prakrit and Jainology at Vaisali. 

As part of this programme of rehabilitating and reorientating 
ancient learning and scholarship, the Research Volume IV has been 
accomplished by the Institute. The Government of Bihar hope to 
continue to sponsor such projects and trust that this humble service 
of the world of scholarship and learning would bear fruit in the 
fulness of time. 




PREFACE 


Dharmaklrti is no longer a mere name nowadays, though it was 
so a few decades back. His Nyayabindu with the commentary of 
Dharmottara has run into several editions, and the critical edition of 
Stcherbatsky is still the best. The Pramanavarttika was edited by 
Rahula Sahkrtyayana with the commentary of Manorathanandin and 
also the chapter called Svarthanumana with the autocommentary of the 
author himself with Karnakagomin’s commentary. The edition of the 
autocommentary was based upon an insufficient manuscript and the 
major part was restored by the editor, Rahula Sahkrtyayana, from the 
Tibetan rendering. Latterly Dr. Raniero Gnoli of Istituto Italiano Per 
II Medio Ed Estremo Oriente has brought out a critical edition of this 
text 1 which has removed a real desideratum. Another edition of the 
same text has been brought out by Pandit Malvaniya, published from 
Varanasi. 3 These editions have the real advantage of being based upon 
reliable manuscripts and as such free from conjectural reconstruction. 
Scholars are no longer in a quandary so far as the text is taken into 
account. Thus a hurdle of major magnitude has been removed and 
for this service to the cause of Buddhist scholarship, students of 
Buddhist logic must handsomely acknowledge their obligation to 
the editors. 

Dharmaklrti’s Pramanavarttika is an extremely difficult text both 
in respect of language and of content. His language is far too brief, 
which can be intelligible only after supplying the links which intervene 
between one argument and another. Karnakagomin’s commentary 
supplies these^ellipses and makes the text and the argument under¬ 
standable. But in spite of the elaborate comments of Karnakagomin, 
the autocommentary remains unintelligible in several places. There are 
so many surds and snags which have caused us a veritable headache. 

A few words may not be out of place regarding the genesis of our 
endeavour. H. Nagasaki, a research scholar from Japan, proposed to 

1* Raniero Gnoli : The Pramdnavarttikam of Dharmaklrti, the first chapter 
with the autoeommentary, (Serie Orientalc Roma XXIII), I960* 

2. Pramana-varttika [Svarthanumana-pariceheda] by Dharmaklrti, ed. by 
Dalsukhbhai Malvaniya, (Hindu Vishvavidyalaya Nepal Rajya Sanskrit Series, 
Vol. II) # 



make a comparative study of Jaina and Buddhist logic. He has read 
with me Hemacandra’s Pramanamimama word for word. After finish- 
ing this he commenced to study the Pramanavarttika of Dliarmaklrli. H e 
insisted on making an English rendering of the text—a really ambitious 
and arduous work which I would have fain left out in view of my multi¬ 
farious engagements and my advanced age. But I could not help doing 
my part when he put his shoulder to the wheel. In this way the work 
procSfcdcd. First, we made a free rendering, thinking that a faithful 
translation would be as abstruse as the original. But on the insistence 
of H. Nagasaki, we had to recast the whole and make the English 
rendering as faithful as possible in an alien idiom. Of course, we had 
to supply the ellipses within brackets in order to make the argument 
of Dharmaklrti intelligible. H. Nagasaki is a fastidious scholar and 
even smallest minutiae would not escape his vigil. We have finished 
the first 51 Karikas with autocommentary and commit it to the press 

with the object of eliciting comments and suggestions from competent 
scholars. 

We ought to mention in this connection that Dr. E. Frauwallner 
translated the Karikas of the Pramanavarttika from 42 to 187( = 40 —185 
in the edition of R. Gnoli) with his critical comments from the 
Tibetan version into German. 1 2 * Dr. E. Kanakura of Japan also trans¬ 
lated much of the same portion from Sanskrit into Japanese. 8 We 
have translated not only Karikas, but also autocommentary which is 
a hard nut to crack. The curious reader may utilize these writings 
which will help greater and firmer comprehension of Dharmaklrti’s text 
and argument. 

It was suggested by some competent scholars that we should 
also additionally publish the original text in order to help ready 
comparison and sure appraisal. We also realized the necessity of the 
incorporation of the text. There has been a departure from Dr. R. Gnoli’s 
edition and we had to distribute the text in more paragraphs than 
in his edition in order to make the text and translation correspond to 
one another. The credit for this arrangement must go to H. Nagasaki. 

1. E. Frauwallner : Beitriige zur Apohalehre. I. Dharmaklrti. WZKM. 39 
(1932), S. 247-285 ; 40 (1933), S. 51-94 : 37 (1930), S. 259 sq.; 42 (1935), S. 93-102. 

2. E. Kanakura : Bukkyogaku no shomondai (1935), pp. 746-763. Indo seishi- 

nbunka no kenkyu (1944), pp. 355-396. 



We have tried to make the text as accurate as far as the resources have 
permitted. 

In spite of our meticulous labour there will be some passages 
which will not be free from doubt. The fact of the matter is that 
Dharmaklrti’s work is a critical commentary on the Pramatmamuccaya 
of Dignaga which is lost in the original. 1 From the commentary of 
Karnakagomin it appears that Dignaga was severely mauled by his 
adversaries, not only by the Brahmana logicians, but by the Buddhist 
logicians also. Isvarasena, the reputed teacher of Dharmaklrti, pro¬ 
bably wrote a work criticizing Dignaga as ruthlessly as the latter had 
animadverted on the Nyay&sntvci and BhUsyci, We find detailed 
criticism of Dignaga in the Nyayavarttilca of Uddyotakara and also 
Kumarila’s works. Dharmaklrti as a loyal expositoi and commentator 
has given his reply to these critics. In the absence of the text of 
Dignaga in the original it is very difficult to determine how far the 
exposition of Dharmklrti is justified by the text of Dignaga. It is 
pretty sure that Dharmaklrti has given his original views and a new 
orientation to those of Dignaga. As a sample we may advert to 
Dharmaklrti’s defence of Dignaga against Kumarila’s trenchant 
criticism regarding Non-perception as a logical probans. In this con¬ 
nection we may refer to the tangled historical problem as to the relative 
chronology of these two Masters. The commentators are categorical 
in their assertion that Dharmaklrti answers the criticism of Kumarila. 
Though there is hardly any foundation for the tradition that Kumarila 
and Dharmaklrti were close relations, it is undeniable that they were 
not far separated from one another in time. It is probable that 
Dharmaklrti was a younger contemporary of Kumarila. 

Dharmaklrti is a name to conjure with. He introduced a new 
epoch in logic and epistemology. His towering genius has been 
unambiguously acknowledged not only by his admirers, 3 but also by 
his detractors and critics. He was nick-named Vipra Bhiksu. 
Jayanta Bhatta, while criticizing his definition of perception, pays an 

1. It is reported that Dr. Hattori of Japan has translated the 1st chapter of 
the Pramanasamuccaya from the Tibetan version into English and Dr. Kitagawa has 
translated the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and the first half of the 6th chapters of the same text 
from the Tibetan rendering into Japanese. 

2« Hetubindujika of Bhatta Areata (Gaekward’s Oriental Series No. CXIII) p.l# 



( iv ) 

unstinted tribute by calling him a prodigy who could turn the whole 
world upside down by dint of his super-ordinary intellect. Srlharsa, 
the author of the Khandanalcliandakhadya, has paid compliment to 
Dharmaklrti without reservation.* Dharmaklrti has thus been 
fortunate in his admirers and detractors alike. Criticism is a form o.f 
appreciation. No writer on logic or philosophy who came after 
Dharmaklrti could afford to ignore him. In point of fact, the philo¬ 
sophical writings of India, irrespective of the difference of religious 
persuasion down to the twelfth century, are replete with quotations 
from DharmakTrti’s works and their approval or disapproval. 

It is a pity that we have no reliable biography of this uncommon 

man. It is stated that he came from South India and wrote his wroks 
* 

in the Nalanda Mahavihara. Suan Tsang has not mentioned him and 
this has given rise to speculation. It may be that Dharmaklrti was 
too young to invite notice, or Suan Tsang’s interests were enlisted on the 
side of metaphysics. It is our misfortune that most of his works are 
lost. If scholars try to restore Dharmaklrti’s works either in Sanskrit 
or in a modern language, that will go a bng way in the scientifical 
assessment of Dharmaklrti’s contributions in all fields. 

If circumstances permit, the remaining portion of this chapter of 

the Pramanavarttika with the commentary of the author may be 
completed in a year also. The ground has been broken and the 

present treatise will serve as an earnest of the future shape. We 
propose to give a summary of the problems discussed in a separate 
section when the work will be completed. 

Satkari Mookerjee 


1. Nyiyamahjari (The Vigranagram Sanskrit Scries), Part 1, p. 100. 

2. Khandanakhandakhadya (The Chovvkhamba Sanskrit Series No* 81), p. 442* 
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PRAMANAVARTTIKAM 

♦ 

(SVARTHANUMANA) 

Om ! Salutation to the Buddha! 

“Salutation to Samantabhadra who has cast aside the net 
of conceptual construction (of ©goity and possessive instincts) and 
manifests himself in the profound and majestic bodies, and who sheds 
light penetrating into every side." 

[C] As literal translation does not give out the full meaning 
of this introductory verse, we propose to give the interpretation 
of two commentators, Karnakagomin and Manorathanandin. The 
latter follows the former and yet it is to be admitted that his 
treatment is more lucid and intelligible and compact than that 
of his predecessor. First of all, a question is raised, why should 
this salutation to the Buddha be embodied in the text ? This 
bespeaks the author’s religious faith and his devotion to the 
Buddha. But the work, which he contemplates to compose, 
deals with the problems of logic, epistemology and philosophy. 
The author can succeed in his mission only by putting forward 
convincing arguments and not by appeal to authority. The 
salutation has no bearing upon the subject-matter and thus may 
be regarded as an irrelevancy. The answer to this charge may 
be given as follows. This has been the custom with Indian 
writers. They begin any serious literary work after making 
salutation to their respective deities. The salutation constitutes 
an act of merit and acquisition of merit serves to eliminate the 
obstructions and handicaps which are too frequent in this imper* 
feet world to allow a good task being accomplished without a 
hitch. But one may be fastidious to raise the query. Well, let 
it be conceded that salutation of one’s deity is effective in 
removing obstruction. But why should he not offer this worship 
in privacy of seclusion ? Worship is of three kinds, physical, 
vocal and mental. Let the pious author perform this worship 
and make his salutation without inserting a hymn in the body 
of the book. This also is not a serious objection. It is intended 
that not only the author should achieve his task with success, 
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but also that the reader should be exempted from obstacles in 
reading the text. This will be secured by the latter’s recitation 
of the verse which will amount to his own salutation. Further¬ 
more the author does not want to show his originality by breaking 
with the time-honoured tradition. This will rather suggest a 
recalcitrant spirit which is offensive to good taste. 

The author offers his salutation to Samantabhadra, one of 
the significant names of the Buddha. He is called so, because 
the well-being in all respects occurs to those who make their 
supplication to him. The Buddha’s whole mission consists in 
the promotion of welfare of others. This hymn also eulogizes 
his extraordinary excellences. The first half records his posses¬ 
sion of the capacity for being the teacher of mankind and his 
own fulfilment of the highest aim of life. He has cast aside 
the net of illusion which hides the vision of the ultimate 
truth. The illusion of the subject and the object and self and 
not-self vitiates the knowledge of ordinary persons. They are 
enmeshed in the trammels of this ruling ignorance. The Buddha 
has rent assunder this net of ignorance by his knowledge of 
truth. He has cast aside the veil which obstructs the vision 
of the truth to be realized and also the veil of passions. His 
body, that is, his essence of being, which is manifest in triple 
form, is inaccessible) to the ordinary run of Buddhist monks 
and ascetics who follow the lower vehicle and are concerned with 
their own salvation. These bodies are majestic, because they 
pervade all knowable and all beings and their welfare. In other 
words, he is omniscient and, as science means power, he is 
omnipotent. The first line, thus, speaks of the supreme equipment 
of the Lord. He is free from all shades of ignorance and posses¬ 
sed of infinite knowledge and power. The second line speaks 
of his equipment as the saviour and benefactor of all living 
beings. He is good to all and emits the light of knowledge in 
the form of sermons for the welfare of all. His sermons illumine 
the entire gamut of reality. This shows his universal compassion 
and also the capacity for enlightening the deluded creatures. 

To sum up, (1) the Buddha is perfectly free from all imper¬ 
fection and ignorance ( svarthasampatti ), (2) he is good to all and 
has infinite compassion ( pararthasampatti ) and (3) he knows 
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the means of procuring salvation to others {par artlmampadupa- 
yajfiana )—which is given in the second line— samantaspharanatvise. 

"The majority of people having attachment to ordinary pursuits 
and lacking in the requisite strength^ intellect (understanding), not 
only have no interest in and fail to appreciate the holy discourses, 
but being covered with the dirt of malice, even hate them- 

I do not therefore entertain the thought that this work (of mine) 
will be of benefit to others, but my mind having developed an obses¬ 
sion fostered by prolonged study of science and scripture is bent 
(intent) upon this task (1 desire to compose)." 


[C] In this slolca Dharmaklrti is supposed to refer to four 
defects of a student, which disqualify him from undertaking a 
serious study of science and philosophy. The first is a bad 
intellectual habit {kupmjfiatva). This induces him to read soft 
literature and also sophistical works of the heretical schools. 
The fcond is weak intellect which is unequal to the hardship 
involved in the study of sastras. A person of weak intellect 
prefers to remain an ignoramus (ajflatva). These two defects are 
alluded to in the first two adjectives—(1) prakftasakti and (2) 
aprabibalaprajlia. The third is lack of interest and passion for 
knowledge ( anarthitva ) given out by the third adjective, nanarthin. 
The fourth defect is amadliyasthya, lack of free unprejudiced 
mind without prepossession, alluded to in the fourth adjective, 
trsydmalaih pariyatah. This induces a positive hatred for these 
intellectual pursuits. 1 

The student must keep an open mind free from attachment 
and aversion. In other words, students must have a critical 
intellect free from dogmatic bias and emotional imbalance caused 
by attachment and antipathy. 

The interpretation of this has caused great trouble to com¬ 
mentators. It may refer to the Buddha’s preaching or to Dig- 
naga’s work (the Pramanasamuccaya on which Dharmaklrti writes 
his free explanation, the Pramanavarttika). Dharmaklrti thinks 
that generally people are too dull to understand the intricacy of 
his philosophy. They are fond of soft subjects and shun dilectical 
subtleties for their incapacity to comprehend the philosophical 

1. M. pp. 2-3. 
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discourses. They have developed strong antipathy also. So his 
work will not be appreciated by his likely readers. He also 
does not cherish any illusion on this matter. But why should 
he engage in this wild-goose chase ? He gives his answer : he 
has developed especial obsession for these intellectual pursuits 
and perhaps he cannot indulge in other diversions. So he 
writes this book for his own satisfaction. 

Since the determination of good from evil (not-good) is 
necessarily grounded upon inference and (further) there is 
divergence of opinion regarding the same (inference), the 
author states for the sake of the determination (of the issue 
as follows): 

“A probans is the property of the logical subject; is necessarily 
.concomitant with an element (attribute) of it (subject), and is 
necessarily of three varieties, since the necessity of invariable uni* 
vefsal concomitance is limited to these. What are other than these 
(three) are fallacies of reason.” [1] 

[A paksa which literally means thesis or the subject- 
matter to be proved consists of the subject and the predicate. 
It is the whole proposition of which the subject is only a part]. 
The word paksa (in the expression, paksadharmo t) stands for 
the subject. It is the case of transference of epithet ( upacara ). 
The whole stands for the part (that is, by way of secondary 
function, upacara). (0) [An objection is raised by Isvarasena, 
the putative teacher of Dharmakirti]. There is no justification 
for resort to upacara . It does not serve any purpose. (A) 
No, since it serves to exclude the possibility that it (probans) 
is an attribute of all possible subjects (i. e., the minor term 
and the subject of the example, the secondary usage is justified). 
[Why should paksa mean the minor term and not others 1 
The answer is]: This secondary usage is relevant to the 
logical subject, because it is a part of it (the proposition) and 
as such is competent to be expressed by the whole. So (the 
attributes such as) visibility and the like (which do not belong 
to the subject, sadhyadharmin ) are eliminated (as the probans). 
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[C] The probans ( hetu ) must be an attribute of paksa and 
denotationally included under the attribute which is an element 
thereof. This is a literal rendering of the statement of Dignaga. 

The term paksa means the proposition or thesis to be 
established. It is the same thing as pratijHa of Nyaya. For 

example : 

1 . The hill is possessed of fire, (pratijfia or paksa). 

2. Because it is possessed of smoke, (hetu). 

3 . All that is possessed of smoke is possessed of fire, for 
instance, a kitchen, (udaharanu ). 

4 . possessed of smoke (which is a concomitant of fire). 
(upanaya). 

5. Therefore it is possessed of fire, (nigamana). 

These are the five members of Nyaya syllogism. Dignaga, 
however, objected to the inclusion of the fourth and the fifth. 
He was an advocate of three-member syllogism, i.e., of the first 
three. Dharmaklrti did not deem it necessary that the con¬ 
clusion should be stated, since it is understood by implication 
from the two members, major premise and minor premise. 

However that may be, Dignaga defines a probans as an 
attribute of paksa. The paksa, as explained above, is the whole 
proposition called thesis which is to be proved. Being a propo¬ 
sition it consists of the subject (S) and the predicate (P), e. g., 
the hill (S) is possessed of fire (P). Smoke is the probans, but 
it cannot be an attribute (predicate) of the proposition. So, as 
it stands, the expression, paksadhaima, is unmeaning. It is 
proposed that the paksa here stands for the subject and not the 
whole proposition. Though it is a part of the proposition, it is 
called paksa as secondary meaning. 

A word has admittedly two functions, primary and secondary. 
The primary meaning of paksa is the whole proposition and the 
secondary meaning is the logical subject, a part of it. The 
secondary meaning must be related to the primary and a resort 
to the former must be warranted by a purpose. In the present 
case, the word for the whole is used to mean the part and this 
satisfies the first condition, viz., that there must be relation 
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between the primary and the secondary meaning. If the defini¬ 
tion of a probans had been dliarmidharma , the attribute of 

U 

subject, instead of paksadharma, it might extend also to the 
drstdntadharmin, the subject of an example. But because the 
word pahsa here means the logical subject by way of metaphor 
this cannot be applicable to the other subject which has no 
relation with it. So the use of the metaphor involved in the 
transference of epithet is justified. There is a necessary con¬ 
nection and also a purpose, and thus the two conditions of 
secondary function are fulfilled. 1 

[This defence also is not accepted by Isvarasena]. The 
very word, ‘ dharma ’ (property or attribute), implies that it 
must have a dharmin, i. e., a substratum. So the expression, 
dharmidharma , i.e., a property of substratum, (though redund¬ 
ant), by the logical necessity of being meaningful, must imply 
that the word, dharmin , stands for sadhyadharmin, the logical 
subject, because it stands in close relation (to the probane. 
The probans, say smoke, is first seen in the subject,- i.e., hill. 
It may be objected that if the definition were amended as 
dharmidharma instead of paksadharma), it might also stand 
for drstdntadharmin (example). [For example, if the universal 
proposition states the necessary concomitance of the probans 
and the probandum], the example as subject (drstdntadharmin) 
stands near (to the probans). [So the argument of close as¬ 
sociation or proximity does not avail]. By the clause, tadamsa- 
vydpti, being necessarily concomitant with a.property of it, 
it is meant that (the probans, i. e., dharma ) is necessarily 
existent in drstdntadharmin, (because it is by means of the 
example that the concomitance of the probans with the pro¬ 
bandum is understood and so the probans must be a property 
of the example and the statement of it will be redundant. So 
there is no need for stating that dharma is the property of 
the example). It follows that the expression, dharmin (in 

1. Compare the definition of laksana , secondary function, as given in th c 
Kavyaprakafa (Ullasa 2, 9) by Mammata. 

Mukhyarthabadhe tadyoge rudhitoHha prayojanat / 

Arpo’rtho lahyate yalsa laksana\ roftjta kriyd // 
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dharmidharma ), would necessarily stand for the logical subject, 
rit is therefore not warranted to have recourse to the secondary 
function {laksana) which is involved in the expression, paksa- 
dharma . If, on the other hand, the word, dharmin in 
dharmidharma, was supposed to stand for drstcmtadharmin 
in which the existence of the probans is necessarily known to 
be an undoubted fact, the expression, dharmidharma , would 
be liable to be construed as a restrictive assertion. In other 
words, the expression would mean that the probans is what 
is exclusively a property of the example. In that case the 
attribute, visibility etc., which belong to the example, jar and 
the like, would be regarded as the probans# But this is absurd. 
But why should it be construed in restrictive sense ? The 
answer is that] the statement of what is known is redundant, 
but it may be suspected that this (redundant) statement is 

meant to imply restriction. 

[C] The point at issue may be made clear in this way. In 
the definition of the logical probans ( hetu ) Dignaga laid down 
the condition that it must belong to the logical subject ( paksa - 
dharma) and that it must be necessarily concomitant with another 

property of it, that is, the probandum (tadamsavyapta) . But 
the expression, paksadliarma , has created difficulty. Paksa is 
the whole proposition which is stated as the thesis to be proved. 
The probans cannot be a property of a whole. It is, therefore, 
contended by Isvarasena that instead of paksadliarma , it should 
be dharmidharma and this would preclude resort to laksana . 
But this amendment would raise another difficulty. The word, 
dharmidharma , is ambiguous. It may mean sadhyadharmin as 
well as drstantadharmin. But the property of the latter is not 
necessarily a valid probans. What belongs to the example does 
not necessarily belong to the logical subject. But Isvarasena 
contends that the expression, dharmidharma , necessarily means 
that the probans is a dharma (property) of sadhyadharmin , the 
logical subject, because it is redundant. Dharma must belong 
to dhamin, subject or substratum. So the statement of it as 
dharmidharma is redundant. The meaning will be the same, 
2 
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if the word, dharmin , is omitted and it is merely stated as dlxarrm 
(property). But this redundancy is purposive. Dharmin , 
therefore, would stand for sadhyadharmin , the logical subject. 

But Dharmaklrti defends the definition, pahsadharmo hetuh. 
He observes that the expression, dharmidharma , need not exclusi¬ 
vely mean that the probans is the property of sadhyadharmin . 
It is no doubt a fact that the probans is related to the logical 
subject. But it is also related to the subject of the example. 
The necessary concomitance of the probans with the probandum 
is observed in the example. For example, in the argument, “The 
hill is possessed of fire, because it is possessed of smoke, as the 
kitchen is”, the probans, smoke, is the property, not only of the 
hill, the logical subject, but also kitchen, the example. So the 
amendment of the definition as dharmidharma will not make 
it free from difficulties. But it has been contended by the 
opponent that this difficulty does not arise. The probans is 
already known to be a property of the example at the time when 
the necessary concomitance of the probans with the probandum 
is observed in the example. So there is no point in the con¬ 
tention that the expression, dharmidharma , would mean that it 
is the property of the example {drstantadharmidharma). This is 
quite obvious from the second clause, tadamsena vyaptah . The 
probans must be necessarily concomitant with another property, 
i.e., the probandum. As this concomitance is already known 
in the example, the statement of it will be redundant, if the 
expression, dharmidharma , would mean drstantadharmin. 

But Dharmaklrti rejoins that the apparent redundancy 
involved in the statement, drstantadharmidharma , need not 
necessarily imply that the probans is the property of sadhya¬ 
dharmin . The employment of redundant expression is purposeful 

no doubt. The expression, dharmidharma , .if interpreted as 
drstantadharmidharma , would be redundant and this redundancy 
may be avoided by taking dharmin in dharmidharma to stand for 
sadhyadharmin no doubt. But this is not the only course left. 
Redundancy can be justified, if it is used in a restrictive sense, 
niyamarlha , also. 

[This is apparent from Dignaga’s own example]. A 
probans mast exist necessarily in the homologue. From this 
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it follows that the probans must not be existent in the hetero- 
logue, that is, in those oases in which the probandum is 
necessarily non-existent. (But Dignaga) expressly states the 
non-existence [of the probans in the absence of the probandum. 
This express statement is redundant. But it implies that the 
probans must be non-existent in those cases only which are 
devoid of the probandum. The restricted interpretation is 
the implication of apparent redundancy]. 

[In the case of the definition of the probans, if it were 
defined as the property of the example ( drstantadharmin ), 
though necessarily known to be such, the implication would be 
a restriction of the probans to the property of the example 
alone. This would imply that the argument, “Word is 
perishable, because it is visible, like jar’’, would pass muster. 

This defence also does not satisfy. All this argument is 
a case of beating about the bush. The probans must be included 
(vyapta) by the sadhyadharma (probandum). But the probans 
existing in a cannot be supposed to be included by the proban¬ 
dum existing in b. Thus it follows that the probans which is 
included under the probandum must belong to the same 
subject, dha/rmin, and as such the expression, dharmidharma, 
would mean that the probans is the property of sadhyadhar- 
min (the logical subject, the minor term) and not drstcmtd - 
dharmin. So the resort to the transference of meaning is 
unwarranted. 

Dharmaklrti observes that it may be the case that the 
expression, dharmidharwcL, would imply that the probans must 
be a property of sadhyadharmin, the logical subject]. But the 
understanding of the meaning by implication necessarily 
implies an arduous process. [And this is not easily intelligible 
to a student of average intelligence]. In order that (he) be 
spared (the hardship involved in the logical process of under¬ 
standing of implication) that the Master has used the word 
paksadharma. (It is clear therefore that the probans must 

belong to the logical subjeot, scidhyddhaTTniti^) 
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[In the definition of the probans, it has been stated that 
the probans must be paksadharma, i. e., tbe property of the 
subject. (0) So] the probans qua property must be qualified by 
paksa, i. e., subject. [So what is the property of the subject 
paksadharma ], being determined by it, cannot be supposed to 
exist in any other subject. It will therefore be an uncommon 
attribute (and as such it cannot be known to be necessarily 
conoomitant with the probandum which is possible only if it is 
attested in an example. But as defined, it cannot be a property 
of any other subject which is stated in an example). (A) This 
consequence does not arise. Because the adjective, (‘a property 
of the subject’), is to be understood in the sense of ayogavyava- 
ccheda, that is to say, it serves to exclude the possibility of the 
non-existence of the probans in the subject. 1 2 

(Dharmakirti gives an example). ‘ Caitra is an archer’. 
[It means that the quality of being an archer is assuredly 
present in Caitra). The second sense of exclusion is not 
meant here, as in the example, 'Partha (Arjuna) is the 
archerV This will be elaborately explained by us. 3 

In the adjective, tadamsafy, the word amsa means the 
property of the subject and not a part of it. The word paksa 
here does not stand for the whole proposition [consisting of 
the subject and the predicate. As has been said before, that 
it stands for the logical subject as its secondary meaning, 


1. Of course all assertions are necessarily determinate, and as such it rebuts 
the opposite possibility. ‘To be a property of the subject’ may mean it must be so, 
and not otherwise (paksasyadharma tva na adharmah). It may also mean that it is a 
property exclusively of the subject and not of any other. This is called any a yogavya- 
vaccheda . The qualification by the adjective in the case of ‘paksadharma 9 is to be 
understood in the first sense. In those cases where the existence of property of the 
subject is doubted, the emphatic assertion is logically appropriate. 

2. It is known to all that Arjuna is skilled in archery. So the assertion would 
be pointless. But it means that Partha is the superb archer. This superior excellence 
of archerhood is predicable of Arjuna alone and no other. Therefore the charge 
that if the probans is the property of the subject, it cannot be a property of any 
other, does not stand. The adjective, paksadharma , means that the probans must 

be a property of and belong to the subject. It is not implied that it does not belong 
to any other. 

3. Ch. IV. 190-194. 
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the subject being an unitary, monolithic concept cannot have 
any parts. It may be objected that am£a means part. How 
can you use it in the sense of dharma (property) ? The 
answer is that] the meaning of a word must be understood by 
the intention of the speaker. 1 

Vycipti consists in necessary existence of the super¬ 
concomitant ( vyapaka , i.e., the probandum) in the locus of 
the probans ; or conversely, the existence of the sub-concomi¬ 
tant {vyapya) necessarily in the locus of the super-concomitant 
(the probandum). 

[C] The idea is this. A probans can prove the probandum 
because it stands in a necessary relation to the latter (probandum). 
In other words, the existence of the probans is not possible 
without the existence of the probandum. Thus, for example, 
smoke cannot exist independently of fire. This is called anvaya 
which is in the language of J.S. Mill concomitance in agreement. 
It should be noted in this connection that the probandum may 
exist independently of the probans, but the latter cannot. The 
probandum is thus called vyapaka , that is to say, of wider 
extension than the vyapya . It may be represented thus by 

Euler’s circle. 

M—the probans 
P—the probandum 

The probandum must needs exist in the locus of the probans, 

though not exclusively. It may exist independently of the 
probans. But the probans can exist only in the locus of the 
probandum, that is to say, it cannot exist in a place where the 
probandum is absent. Thus the relation between the probans 
and the probandum can be stated as follows: 

M exists where P exists. This is anvaya. 

M does not exist where P does not exist. This is vyatireka , i. e. f 
concomitance in difference. 

By this (exposition of the relation of the probans and the 
probandum) the concomitance in agreement and concomitance 

1. A word has no natural connection with the meaning, which is the position 
of the grammarian and the Mimamsaka, but this is strongly refuted by the Buddhist* 
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in difference are affirmed and they are definitely known by 
their respective pramcmas (perception etc.) and so also paksa- 
dharma , (minor premise, is known by its own pramana). 

These are the three kinds of probanses, effect ( karya) 
essential identity ( svdbhavcL ) and non-perception ( anupcdabdhi, 
which are endowed with the specified qualification as set forth 
in the major premise and the minor premise). 

(1) There must be fire in this place, because there is 
smoke. (Effect, i. e., a case of inference based on causality). 

(2) This must be a tree, because it is HmSapci. (It is a 
case of essential identity). 

(3) In this particular place the jar is absent, because it 
is not perceived, though all the conditions of its perception 
(except itself) are present. Were it present, its existence must 
be an object of perception. It cannot be otherwise, (i.e., present 
and at the same time not perceived). This implies that the 
existence (of the jar) is possessed of all the requisite conditions 
for its perception. [And if it is not perceived in spite of the 
fullness of the conditions, it follows it is not present in the 
place under consideration]. 

Now of these (three), the first two are the probanses of a 
positive fact, and the third is the probans of negation. 

[C] In this connection a question may be raised. 
The basis of necessary concomitance is said to be twofold, viz., 
causality and essential identity. But there are three kinds of 
probans. The negative probans, non-perception of the 
perceptible fact, is not a case of causality. If it be a case of 
identity, it will not be stated separately. Accordingly only 
two kinds of probans should have been set forth. 

The answer is that the third probans derives its probative 
force from the relation of essential identity. The relation 
between jar and its perceptibility is one of essential identity. 
It is the nature of a jar to be perceived, if the conditions of 
perception are present. The absence of its perception is thus 
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conditioned by the absence of the jar, if other conditions are 
present. So non-perception functions as the probans, simply 
because the relation of identity holds between presence of the 
object and its perception and also between absence and non¬ 
perception. Thus we have got only two bases of necessary 
concomitance, viz , causality and essential identity. There are 
then these two kinds of probans, but the second based on identity 
admits of two divisions according as it proves a positive fact or 
its absence. 

Basis of necessary concomitance 


Causality ( karya ) Essential identity {svabhava) 


Positive Negative 

Svabhava Anupalabdhi 

Compare K. 24. 

Etaviti svabhavakaryalingau 

anupalabdheh svabhavahetavantarbhavat. 

If there is a real and natural relation (between two terms, 
then one can be regarded as in neoessary concomitance with 
the other and as such the presence of) one necessarily implies 
(the presence of) the other. (This natural relation is possible), 
if the terms under question be bound by essential identity of 
nature. (O) If the terms be essentially identical, how can 
they stand in the relation of the probans and the probandum, 
ground and consequent, which implies numerical difference ? 
(A), No. (The objection does not stand). The two terms (in 
spite of their identity) are conceived to be possessed of different 
attributes. This will be explained by us later on. As has 
been observed (by Dignaga), all this logical function (of in¬ 
ference based upon the distinction) of the probans and the 
probandum is made possible by the conceptual differentiation 
of the subject and the predicate (substance and attribute). 
The differentiation by way of substance and attribute is an 
intellectual construction, but not so the objective fact, (that 
is to say, this construction revolves round a real objective 
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entity and does not affect its objective character), There are 
cases of conceptual constructions (created by imagination) which 
are independent of the reality, (and as such) have no concern 
with objective facts. If inference were supposed to consist in 
the knowledge of one purely subjective idea from another, it 
would not lead to the attainment of real fact. 1 

As regards the relation of cause and effect, there is also 
natural relation, because the effect by its nature comes into 
existence from the cause. These two cognitions of the in¬ 
ferable probanda [(1) essentially identical and (2) cause], though 
not directly derived from the objective real and for that matter 
are not faithful representatives, are regarded as valid just like 
perception, because casuality and also identity are necessarily 
concomitant with objective facts. 

[C] What are the valid grounds, i.e., probanses ? What 
again is the warrant of such grounds of inference ? These are 
problems of paramount interest. The Nyaya-vaisesika and 
also the Jaina logician set down different kinds of probans. The 
Buddhist logicians headed by Dignaga and Dharmalrti affirmed 
that only those terms which stand in relation of causality and 
identity can be regarded as valid grounds for inference. In 
other cases, the relation between two terms cannot be regarded 
as necessary and universal. The proof of the necessity of the 
relation is furnished by the consideration that the opposite 
possibility cannot be entertained without contradiction. Such 
relation can subsist only between effect and cause. Effect cannot 
be thought to be possible without a relevant cause. Thus, for 
instance, we cannot conceive that an event can happen without 
cause. For example, smoke is an effect of fire and as such the 
former cannot come into existence in the absence of the latter. 
Thus the relation between cause and effect is necessarily thought 
to be universally valid, and so also with regard to terms which 
stand in relation of identity. For example, all geometrical deduc- 

1. What is contended by Dharmakirti is that even in ease of essential identity, 
the two terms function as the probans and the probandum as they are conceived to 
be qualitatively different. In point of fact the difference is an imaginary construction* 
So inference is valid, because it is based upon objective truth. 
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tions are based on this relation. That the triangle has three 
sides and three angles, the sum of which is equal to two right 
angles, is based upon identity of nature of the triangle and the 
properties are deduced from its intrinsic character (svabhava). 
In all other cases we cannot have the logical warrant that the 
relation is not.accidentsl. 

[Dbarmakirti assertsjthat inference has as much title to 
validity as perception, which is regarded as the only source of 
valid cognition by the materialist]. The validity of perception 
is based upon its necessary concomitance with the object. If it 
(perception) were to occur in the absence of (the relevant) 
object, it must (be wrong perception and be misleading and) 
lack in necessary verification. (So the two, perception and 
inference, are on equal footing). As for necessary concomitance 
(non-contingency) of one different entity with another different 
entity what can it be other than causality ? There can be no 
natural necessity of conoomitance between two terms of which 
one is not bound up with the other. 

(0) If the effect be the ground of inference, that is, the 
probans on account of its origination from that (cause), then 
the relation of being the probans and the probandum should 
hold in respect of all particular aspects in conformity with the 
relation of the cause and effect. (A) No. An entity which 
occurs in the absence of the other (tadabhave ) 1 cannot stand in 
the necessary relation of causality thereto, 

[C] It is held by some logicians, such as the Vaisesika, that 
smoke is the probans of fire, because smoke is conjoined (sanyogl) 
with fire. Dignaga objects to this position of the Vaisesika. If 
conjunction be the basis of necessary relation of smoke with 

1* Tadabhave bhavatas tadutpattiniyamabhavat, This sentence requires elucida¬ 
tion. Tat, the other, may be interpreted to refer to the specific qualities of the cause, 
say fire. Thus the specific qualities of fire are not held to enter into the causal 
relation with smoke, because smoke occurs even when these specific qualities are 
absent. So tadabhave means karanagatavisesadharniabKave • On the other hand, it may 
mean harandbhave, i. e., the generic qualities found in the effect, smoke, are found 
in other substances which occur independently of the cause, fire. So the quality of 
being existent or a substance etc. found in smoke are not regarded as part and 
parcel of the effect due to the causality of fire, 

3 
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fire, then smoke as a whole, that is, with all its generic and 
specific properties should prove fire with all its generic and 
specific properties. But it is found that fire with the property 
of firehood only is inferable and not with its specific qualities, 
such as the quality of being of a specific colour or temperature, 
which occur according as fire is produced by dry leaves or dried 
hay or the like. Again smoke with its character of being smoke 
is the probans and not with the generic character, such as being 
a substance or an earthy entity. But smoke and fire as found 
in conjunction do exibit these qualities ; and so the whole smoke 
with its specific and generic qualities should give rise to inference 
of the whole fire with its generic and specific qualities. But this 
is never possible. Smoke as possessed of smokeness and not as 
substance is the probans and fire as possessed of fireness and not 
as endowed with variant colour and temperature is the probandum. 
If smoke is understood merely as a substance, it will not be the 
probans of fire, and if fire is understood as one of a particular 
shade of colour, temperature or size, it cannot be the probandum. 
Fire in general is the probandum and smoke qua smoke, i. e., 
a particular substance is the probans. The same reasons which 
have been adduced by Dignaga against conjunction as the 
probans and conjoined as the probandum do apply to smoke 
and fire viewed also as effect and cause.. If smoke be the probans 
on account of being the product of fire, why should it not with 
all the general qualities such as existence and substancehood 
associated with it be so ? Again, why should not fire with all 
its specific qualities be the probandum ? The particular fire 
which produces the particular smoke is observed with all these 
qualities. But the relation of logical concomitance is not on all 
fours with the observed relation of cause and effect. It is not a 
particular fire that is inferable and smoke becomes the probans 
when it is understood apart from its generic qualities such as 
substancehood, existence, earthiness etc. . The logical relation 
is selective and exclusive. The probans is abstracted from the 
general qualities and the probandum from its specific ones. The 
actual causal relation however holds between facts possessed of 
all the qualities. Such being the case, the objections raised by 
Dignaga against other logicians also apply to his position. 
Causality as the basis of necessary concomitance does not fare a 
whit better than conjunction etc, 
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We have already seen that what is inferred is only that 
which is possessed of general character. Thus, for example, fire 
as such that is characterized by firehood is inferred. But actual 
fire is possessed of many other qualities, for example, its specific 
colour, size, temperature and so on. These specific qualities, 
though they are part and parcel of fire, cannot be inferred. The 
causal relation between fire and smoke holds between the whole 
fire and whole smoke, and such causality being the basis of the 
necessary concomitance, the whole fire with all its general and 
specific qualities should be inferred, or it must be maintained that 
the causal relation holds between a part of fire and a part of 
smoke. Smoke also serves as the probans only in as far as it is 
characterized by the specific quality of smokehood and not its 
general attributes such as existence or substantiality. Smoke 
regarded as mere existence or mere substance, cannot lead to 
the inference of the fire. 1 2 

To this objection Dharmaklrti answers that the relation of 
causality between fire and smoke is to be determined on the 
basis of concomitance in agreement and in difference. For 
instance, fire produced by different kinds of fuel, e.g., faggot 
sticks, leaves, kerosine, patrol and so on has different qualities. 
But what is common is firehood, that is, the general qualities 
belonging to fire that is inferred. It is not asserted that smoke is 
produced by fire possessing particular colour, size or temperature. 
Smoke is produced even when those qualities are found to vary. 
As regards existence, substantiality etc., they are found to be 
present in other substances such as jar or a piece of iron. So 
they are not taken into account in the assessment of causal 
relation.* 

Such being the oase, it follows. 

"The effect is the probans of the cause with all those characte¬ 
ristic attributes with which it (the effect) is necessarily concomitant. 
Or the effect is necessarily concomitant with and thus the probans 

1. K. 27, 4-7. 

2. Tadabhave bhavatas tadulpatlinijannibhCivat. (PV. 3, 11-12). 
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of the cause, so far as it is endowed with those attributes without 
which it is not understood as the probans .” 1 

(The effect is) ‘‘the probans’’ (of the cause in so far as it 
is understood to be possessed) of those (generic attributes). 

The fact of one being the effect of the other (cause) is 
susceptible of determination only in respect of those (specific) 
attributes (of the effect) and those (generic) attributes (of the 
cause) independently of which the former cannot come into 
existence. (0) But the charge of sectional causality remains 
[unrefuted. It is only part of fire bereft of its specific qualities 
that is regarded as cause, that is, the probandum. It is again 
part of smoke, regardless of its general qualities such as 
existence, substancehood etc., that is to say, smoke in its 
particular aspect as smoke, is the probans. Such being the 
case, the relation of causality should also hold between these 
two partial aspects. But as a matter of fact, smoke as an 
individual and fire as an individual cannot be divided into 
parts or aspects. So the assertion that causality is the basis 
of necessary concomitance and hence of inference must be 
abandoned. To this grave charge, Dharmakirti gives his reply 
as follows]. (A) No. (The relation of causality is between 
two simple wholes, no doubt). It is admitted that when the 
specific qualities (of the effect) are cognized to be engendered 
(by the specific qualities of the cause), then inference can have 
reference to [the whole cause together with its specific qualities. 
Thus a smoke having peculiar fragrance can be the ground 
of inferring fire produced by a particular fragrant substance. 

1. Svabhavair yavadbhih is construed as the adjective of both, karyam and karant • 
In the former caBe, the effect endowed with those very specific attributes such as 
smokeness (dhumatva) and not the general attributes such as existence and substance- 
hood etc. can function as the logical probans. In other words, smoke can function 
as the logical probans ( hetu ), only when it is understood gud smoke and not qua 
entity or substance. In the second interpretation, the effect serves as the probans 
of the cause endowed with those very general characteristics, such as fireness, with 
which the effect is found to stand in necessary concomitance. In other words, fire 
as the probandum is understood as fire-substance and not as a specific kind of fire, 
since necessary concomitance is found between such fire and such smoke as set forth 
above in conformity with experience. 
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The specific qualities of cause can be inferred only if the specific 
qualities of the effect are apprehended]. As regards the 
general qualities [of the effect, such as the qualities of its being 
substance ( dravyatva ) and the like], they also can function 
as the probans, if they are apprehended as qualified by the 
particular effect (e. g., smoke, i.e., a substance known as smoke- 
substance can be the probans). Only the general qualities 
without reference to the specific effect cannot be considered 
(to be the probans of the probanduin) on account of lack of 
necessary concomitance. [One cannot infer fire on the basis 
of smoke understood merely as substance. The general attri¬ 
butes are found in other entities, such as water etc. and as 
such they cannot have any bearing upon the inference under 
question]. 

"Regarding the entity possessed of essential identity (as the 
probandum), another essentially identical entity can legitimately be 
(the probans), provided the existence of the former (probandum) 
follows necessarily from that of the latter, [2] 

The probans is understood, (from the previous sentenoe 
to stand in syntactical relation in the present sentence). 
Essential identity of one entity is possible only with that which 
follows from it (the probans), and not with any other which 
is dependent upon another external fact. (For instance), 
the existence of an entity (6), whioh was not present when the 
other (cl) was present, cannot at the subsequent moment be 
guaranteed by logical necessity. There is no ontological 
necessity that the cause should have the effect as its conco¬ 
mitant, (since a cause can occur without the effect accom¬ 
panying it). 1 

1 . Tadatmya (essential identity) is distinct from causality ( tadutpatti), though 
the relation of necessary concomitance is natural in both cases. The relation of 
cause and effect is not essential identity. The effect is dependent upon and necessa¬ 
rily concomitant with the cause, but not vice versa . The eficet is not co-existent with 
the cause in the sense in which identical things are. The effect does not come 
into being along with the cause, but after the occurrence of the cause and that also 
is n ot co ipso necessary. An impediment may occur and the effect in that case will 
not materialise. Thus the nature of concomitance is different in two cases. In 
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“The non-operation of pramanas, that is all organs of 
cognition”. 

is known as non-cognition 

"Which leads to the consequence of the absence of the opera¬ 
tion (of cognition) of a non-existent fact." 

(This is explained as follows. When there is no cogni¬ 
tion), the result is the absence of the cognition, verbal assertion 
and volitional behaviour bearing upon an existent fact. These 
(consequences, viz., cognition, verbal assertion and volitional 
behaviour) are due to an antecedent positive cognition. These 
two kinds (of non-cognition, qua) probans, (may prove the 
probandum either in the form) of negation of an entity or 
affirmation of non-existence and have the same value, 1 Exis¬ 
tence is essentially identical with apprehension, it being the 
nature of the object competent to apprehension. [That is to 
say, to be apprehended is to be existent. Apprehension is the 
proof of the existence and existence is the condition of appre- 


essential identity the probans and the probandum are necessarily present together, 
because they are ontologicaliy identical and their difference is conceptual and logical; 
whereaB the cause may occur independently without producing the effect, if a counter¬ 
acting agent supervenes (sambhavatpratibandhatvat karananam kutastebhyo 9 vasyambhavah 
karyasya K. 29). In one word, in essential identity concomitance is bilateral, whereas 
in causality it is unilateral. 

1. Whether the negative judgement takes the form of negation of an entity 
or assertion of its non-existence, it amounts to the same. To be explicit, when one 

does not cognize a fact, one asserts that this fact does not exist, or there is an absence 
of this fact. Difference is only formal and verbal. 

In this connection it should be clearly noted that non-cognition of a fact, 
perceptible or non-perceptible, leads to the same consequences. When one cannot 
have awareness of its existence, absence of awareness is the first consequence. 
Absence of verbal assertion is the second. One cannot assert in this case that a 
thing exists. Absence of volitional activity is the third. In the absence of knowledge 
of the existence of the fact, there can be no assertion of the existence and no 
activity to move towards or away from it is possible. Even in the case of 
imperceptible objects the failure of the operation of the organs of cognition ends in 
a vacuum. One cannot think that a thing exists, or assert its existence, much less 
make an effort for its acquisition or avoidance. When the object is perceptible and 
the conditions of perception are present, one can, of course, assert that it does not 
exist As for the second and third consequences, they are consequential to the 
absence of cognition. 
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tension. If apprehension is understood as apprehensibility, 
apprehension and existence are the same thing]. Or (if under¬ 
stood as an act and not as apprehensibility), it (apprehension) 
would mean the cognition of the object concerned. From this 
follow the consequences, (1) awareness of existence (The jar 
exists), (2) assertion (ft exists) and (3) volitional behaviour 
(for its acquisition or avoidance), Non-apprebension is (always) 
of a non-entity, because it is non-existent. (No cognition is 
possible of a fact that does not exist. Non-existence leads or 
is equivalent to non-apprehension). 

“[Non-apprehension by itself cannot lead to a negative 
conclusion]. But a kind (of non apprehension) may be the probans 
and lead to the knowledge of a non-existent, if it is qualified by a 

differentia ” [3] 

Such non-apprehension is the probans. The differentia 
consists in the existence of an object fit to be apprehended in 
the presence of the requisite conditions, (i. e., non-apprehension 
becomes the logical probans of negation, if it is non-apprehen¬ 
sion of an apprehensible fact. ' In order to be sure of the non¬ 
existence of an object, it is necessary not only that one is 
not aware of the entity, but also that the object is fit to 
be perceived and must be perceived when the conditions of 
its perception are present in full). (0) If non-existence is to 

be inferred on the basis of the non-perception as the probans, 
this non-perception being the negation of perception can itself 
be proved by means of another non-perception. This (non¬ 
perception again being in the same predicament) will fail to be 
proved on the pain of infinite regress. If (this non-perception 
qua) negation of perception be known without reference to 
another non-perception, then the non-existence (of object) also 
should be known independently of non-perception. Non-percep¬ 
tion, (therefore, either as the probans as maintained by the 
Buddhist logicians or as an independent pramana by the 
Bhatta Mlmariisaka), is thus absolutely nugatory, 
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If the perception of another object, (sc., the surface of the 
ground without the jar on it), is construed as the non-percep¬ 
tion (of the jar, that is, the object of negation), then it must be 
admitted that the negation (of the jar) is known by perception. 1 
Thus why should then the non-existence (of a co-perceptible 
fact) be not known by (the perception) of another f 

(A) (Dharmakirti meets the objection as follows). Now 
that the non-existence of non-existent facts is found (to be 
identical with) such non-perception (of a co-perceptible fact, 
there is no occasion for inference. Yes,) the non-existence of the 
object (of negation) is known (by perception) without doubt. 
But there may be a person who is deluded enough to be unable 
to entertain the idea of the non-existence of the object and 
hence is not in a position to be sure of his awareness and to 
make verbal assertion (of the negation) and to have volitional 
behaviour. In that case, (the employment of the probans) 


1. Non-pereeption being perception of a co-perceptible fact and consequently 
negation of absent fact being nothing but the existence of the co-perceptible fact, sc., 
the ground surface, it is known by perception and does not require any other proof. 

2. It is maintained that non-existence is known by perception. But non¬ 
existence is nothing but non-entity and so cannot be perceived. This is not the 
position of Dharmakirti. What is meant is this. When between two co-perceptible 
facts, for example, the ground and the jar, one (ground) is perceived and the other 
(jar) not, the non-perception of the other ( jar ) amounts to the perception of non¬ 
existence of the jar. If the jar were present, it could not go unperceivcd, just as the 
ground does not. So the perception of one amounts to the non-perception of the other. 
The idea is this. When it is asserted that non-existence is cognized by perception, 
it is meant that perception does not assure the existence of the fact, sc., jar. When a 
perceptible fact is not known to exist, it follows that it is non-existent. Non-cognition 
of the existence of a fact is tantamount to the cognition of non-existence. The 
perceptual judgement following in the wake of indeterminate intuition only clarifies 
what is known by the former. So non-existence is proved by perception. But non¬ 
perception has been regarded as the probans, and this is pointless, because what is 
known by perception does not require to be proved by inference. 

It may be argued that though inference is not necessary to prove non-existence, 
it is needed to make awareness (jFiona ), assertion and volitional behaviour bearing 
upon the non-existent possible. But this is also not necessary, as the determinate 
perceptual judgement is competent to achieve all these consequences. So non-existence 
cannot be an object of inference and consequently the inclusion of non-perception in 
the list of the probanscs is absolutely nugatory. In order to rebut this objection 
Dharmakirti defends Dignaga by giving a new interpretation# 
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enables him to make this judgement and verbal assertion by 
showing him the situation (vacant ground bereft of the jar). 1 
For instance, (a man may be stupid enough to think that a 
brown cow is not a cow, because he only knows black cows. In 
this case he is corrected of his mistake by the argument). It 
is undoubtedly a cow, since it is an organization of the parts 
beginning with a dewlap. 2 * * So the objection based on the 
absence of example is refuted by the argument. It is observed 
that there may be persons who are not aware of their awareness, 
though the object is perceived by them (and it is for their 
correction the inference is resorted to). 

[C] It may be argued that if negation, that is absence, say 
of a jar, is perceived, how is it that he does not realize the 
absence ? Dharmaklrti’s answer is that one man may cognize 
a fact and yet may not be able to formulate his cognition of it. 
This sort of delusion is not an impossibility. The Naiyayika 
and Kumarila do not believe in the fact thftt a cognition is self- 
cognized. One may see the blue without knowing that he knows 
it. According to them cognition of a thing and cognition of a 
cognition are two different events. This conclusion is stoutly 
refuted by the Buddhist, because there is no possibility that a 
cognition may pass unnoticed, though the object is cognized. 
Thus though a man actually perceives the negation, he fails to 
assert his cognition of it. For the correction of such mistake 


1. Suppose that a man does not believe that the jar is absent, though he 
perceives the bare ground, the arguer can convince him of his error by the argument, 
‘The jar is not existent because it is not perceived, though it is perceptible like the 
ground. 5 That the conditions of perception are present in full is proved by the 
consideration that every one perceives the ground alone and not the jar. The jar 
is equally perceptible like the ground and that it is not perceived is due to the fact 
that it is not present. What is effected by inference is not the cognition of negation. 

It only removes the error of the person concerned and thus enables him to realize 
the negation of the object and make a verbal assertion. Kumarila made the 
objection that negation is not inferable, because there is no example in which the 
concomitance of negation with non-perception is to be perceived. This is shown to 
be not correct. 

2. The Buddhist does not believe that the body is a whole ( avayavin ) made of 

parts. It is only a grouping of the members and so instead of saying it is possessed 

of a dewlap ( sasnadimattvat) it is stated that it consists of the group of members, e.g., 

dewlap and the rest (sdsnddisamudqyatmakatuut). 

4 
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on the part of a stupid person, an inference is necessary to enable 
him to articulate his knowledge of negation. It is for these 
reasons that Dignaga included non-perception in the list of valid 
logical grounds ( hetu ). Kumarila runs away with the idea that 
non-perception is made the ground of inference of the negation 
by Dignaga. Therefore all his subsequent animadversions are 
out of place. What the inference based on non-perception of 
the perceptible fact seeks to achieve is to enable a deluded 
person to realize his knowledge of absence. The knowledge of 
absence is not distinctly felt and the argument enables him to 
articulate his knowledge of absence. 

Thus two kinds of non-perception, viz., (1) of a non- 
perceptible and (2) that of a perceptible fact, lead to the same 
result, viz., the absence of (the cognition), assertion of existence 
(and volitional behaviour). In the former case, (the failure of 
knowledge and assertion) is due to the absence of the proof 
(of existence) and (in the latter case) it is due to the presence 
of the contrary proof (of non-existence). In one (the former, 
non-perception of a non-perceptible) case, it is due to doubt 
and in the other (latter) case (non-perception of the perceptible), 
it is due to the opposite (of doubt, i.e., the definite knowledge 
of absence). 1 

[C] Even if the object is non-perceptible, the very absence 
of perception disables the observer from making an assertion 
that it exists. The existence of the imperceptible cannot be 
denied, but it cannot also be asserted. In the case of a per¬ 
ceptible object, the non-perception of it is the proof of its 
non-existence. In the case of the imperceptible, the assertion 
of existence is not possible, because one cannot be sure that the 
non-perceptible thing, say a ghost, exists, because it is a matter 
of doubt when there is no proof either for or against it. But in 
the other case where the object is perceptible, the very non¬ 
perception of it is the proof of its non-existence and the impossi¬ 
bility of assertion of its existence is identical in both cases of 
non-perception. 

1. cf. mparyayaditi saihsayaoiparyayo niscayas tasmat. (K. 34). 
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The first alternative (non-perception of a non-perceptible 
entity) is asserted to be a valid proof ( pramana ), in so far as 
it bears upon the negation of the assertion of the existence (of 
the object). It has no validity as condition of the awareness, 
(assertion and volitional activity) of its non-existence, because 
of the emergence of doubt. The secoDd (non-perception of the 
perceptible) is the valid proof (of its non-existence), because it 
results in definite knowledge. 

r Jhis (second non-perception) is by reason of the difference 
of formal assertion divisible into: 

"(1) Knowledge of the opposite or (2) of the effect (of the 
opposite) or (3) the non-perception of the cause or (4) non. 
perception cf the perceptible these are the four kinds of non. 
perception of a perceptible fact resulting in negation.” [4] 

Whatever is a negative assertion, it is all due to non¬ 
perception. Now this is made possible in two ways, by assertion 
of something or by negation. In assertion what is asserted 
may be an opposite or non-opposite. If the assertion is of 
non-opposite, negation is not possible because there is no 
opposition or incompatibility involved in their co-presence, 
(in other words, the two facts may exist together in one sub¬ 
stratum without opposition, and so no negative conclusion 
follows. (Even in the case of the opposite) if there is absence of 
the opposite known from its non-perception, the opposition 
will be understood. 1 When an entity on account of the presence 
of its unimpaired ( aksma ) cause is coming into existence but 
ceases to be (to continue) when another entity comes into 
existence (in close proximity), this gives rise to the conception 

1. Viruddhasyapi anupalabdhyabhdvtna virodhapralipatlih is given in the text of 
Dr. R, Gnoli, whereas in Rahula SaiikitySyana’s text it runs as follows: 

I The Tibetan rendering apparently 
supports the reading of Dr. R. Gnoli. The original Sanskrit manuscripts 
are not legible, so both, Dr. R. Gnoli and Rahula Sankytyiyana, have 
reconstructed it from the Tibetan rendering. We have chosen neither of them. 
It is obvious from Karnakagomin’s commentary that one term can be known to 
be opposite of the other, if in the presence of the former, the latter is not perceived 
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of opposition. This (opposition) is (understood to be) due to 
non-perception. 1 The (second kind of) opposition 1 is seen to 
exist between two terms, when the cognition of one necessarily 
excludes the cognition of the other. (To be explicit, one is 
known to be different from the other), just like permanent and 
impermanent. (Permanent is known to be what is not 
impermanent and conversely impermanent is what is not 
permanent). Here (in the second opposition) the perception of 

fo* frit (-fssn) K. 35]. A and B can be 

opposite, if in the presence of A, B is not perceived The opposition i& understood 
on the basis of non-perception. This is clear from the text, sa ( virodhah ) cdnupalabdhc/j • 
If we intcrpretc anupalabdhyabhavcna as a case of the genitive compound, then it will 
mean ‘by the absence of non-perception 5 , that is, ‘by perception 5 . The meaning of 

the whole sentence will be, ‘if (what is regarded as) the opposite is not not perceived, 
-that is to say, is perceived, there is no understanding of opposition 5 . The other 

reading gives a different meaning. ‘If the other term (other opposite) is not perceived 
and hence known to be non-existent, the opposition (of the two terms) will be 
understood 5 . 

Though both the readings can be logically justified, the example given by 
Dharmakirti and the interpretation of Kaniakagomin seem to support the second 
reading as more plausible. The reading of Dr. R. Gnoli means this. There can be 
no opposition, if the other term is not not perceived. In other words, the co-presence 
of two terms shows that there is no opposition. But this would amount to the repeti¬ 
tion of the previous statement. If the sentence, viruddhasjyapi etc., is interpreted 
as when what is known to be the opposite is seen to cease to exist by means of non- 
perception (in the presence of the other), the opposition between them is under¬ 
standable. Thus in the example given by Dharmakirti, when one event is seen to 
continue on account of the continuity of its cause but on the occurrence of another, 
it ceases to exist, the opposition between the two is understood. So the reading 
should be virodhapratipatti or virodhagati and not virodhapratipatti . 

But the text given in the edition of HVNRSS is quite different. It is as follows : 

faster- 

SS|“Negation of the opposite known on the basis of non-perception is also at 

bottom a case of non-perception (since negation is reducible to non-perception and 
vice versa). Here also if negation is of an entity numerically different, the opposition 
will not be understood unless the terms under reference stand in the relation of cause 
and effect (and it will be stated below that the negation of the cause alone entails the 
negation of the effect). 55 

1. This may be illustrated by the example of fire and cold. A is pained by 
cold and in order to remove this cold, B brings him fire. The cold gradually 
diminishes and ultimately is replaced by warmth due to the presence of fire. Here 
the absence of cold entailed by fire gives rise to the idea that fire and cold are 
mutually opposed because the two cannot exist together. This is the opposition 
called sahanavasthana , that is, want of co-presence. 

2. Compare NB. 
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one amounts to the non-perception of the other. 1 Otherwise if 
the perception of the opposite be not barred, it (the perception 
of one) would not prove the negation (of the other). If the 
denial of the one is made the ground of the assertion of the non¬ 
existence of the other, the non-perception is established auto¬ 
matically, inasmuch as negation consists in non-peroeption.* 

Now in this matter of negation of one thing on the ground 
of negation of another, (it has to be determined whether) the 
negation of the effect or cause, or of a neutral entity (which is 
neither cause nor effect, is the ground of such negation). Now, 
of these, since the negation of the neutral does not stand in 
necessary concomitance (with non-existence), how can it be 
maintained (i. e., it cannot be maintained) that on the non¬ 
existence of such the other will not come into existence 1 
(That is to say, the non-existence of the neutral will not entail 
the non-existence of the other). So also on the non-perception 
of effect, how can it be the ground of the negation of the cause, 
because there is no universal necessity that causes must be 
attended by their effects ? 3 So it is non-perception of the cause 
alone, that can lead to the inference of the non-existence (of the 
effect). As for non-perception of the perceptible by constitution, 
it (non-perception) by itself is non-existence (and the two are 
synonymous. Where it is used as a probans) it only leads to 
(the logical necessity of articulating) the cognition (of the 
non-existent). 

[C] Why should you make non-perception of cause the only 

ground of negation, when non-perception of a perceptible object 

h The two opposites cannot be predicated of one. For example, if A is 
known to be impermanent, it cannot be known to be permanent. Cognition of 
one involves the non-cognition of the other. 

2. When a thing is negated, that is asserted to be non-existent, it necessarily 
presupposes that it is not perceived. If A is perceived, A cannot be negated. So 
negation and non-perception go together. 

3. The presence of the effect leads to the inference of the presence of the cause. 

But the absence of the effect does not imply the absence of the cause. There may be 
a counteracting agency preventing the emergence of the effect. For instance, the rise 
of cloud in the sky may fail to yield rain, if there is a strong wind to disperse it. 
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also serves as the ground of negation of the object perceptible ? 
Dharmaklrti, in anticipation of the objection, observes that 
non-perception of the perceptible entity is not anything different 
from the negation of it. Perception of a thing is equivalent to 
its existence. Likewise non-perception of a perceptible object 
is nothing but non-perception of its existence or perception of its 
non-existence. So Dharmaklrti does not endorse the proposition 
that non-perception of a perceptible entity is the ground of 
inference of its negation. As has been stated above, it only 
serves to convince a deluded person that he should admit the 
non-existence of a thing. When a man does not perceive a 
perceptible object, he certainly feels that the object is not there, 
but on account of delusion he is not able to assert this non¬ 
existence. Non-perception used as the logical ground brings 
home to him the need of making this negative assertion. 

When one asserts the negation of the determinate con¬ 
comitant on the basis of the non-perception of the determinant 
concomitant, the non-existence (of the determinate concomitant) 
is proved also (in addition to its possible assertion). 1 

Now the non-perception of the object to be negated admits 
of fourfold division on account of differences in the form of 
statement. For instance, (l) Perception of the opposite is 
(illustrated) as follows: there is no possible affection by cold 
because there is fire here. (2) This is tantamount to asser¬ 
tion that perception of the opposite of the determinant concomi¬ 
tant is also the ground of negation. For instance, there is no 
touch of ice here, because there is fire. 1 3 (3) Negation based on 
the effect of the opposite is as follows: there is no oold because 
there is smoke. 8 (4) The non-perception of cause is illustrated 

1. An example is given by Karnakagomin. One man notices that there is no 
tree on the top of the mountain and though he may not perceive the absence of a 
simsapa tree, he may infer it on the ground of the absence of the trees. A more 
suitable example may be given. There can be no tree in the desert. It follows that 
there can be no oak or mango or siiii'sapa tree there. 

2. In fact the relation of determinate concomitant and determinant concomitant 
is nothing but identity of essence. And so the first example includes the second. 

3. The presence of smoke entails the existence of fire and fire is opposed to cold* 
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as follows-; there is no smoke because there is no fire. (5) Non¬ 
perception of the thing perceptible by nature is as follows: there 
is no smoke because it is not perceived. (6) Thi3 explains the 
negation of the self-identity of the determinant concomitant 
(of the negated). There can be no simSapa tree here, because 
it is devoid of trees as such. 

In all these cases of inference of negation on the ground 
of non-perception, it must be understood that non-perception is 
concerned with (the cause etc.) which are necessarily perceptible 
by nature ; and perception of their opposites is also necessarily 
of a perceptible (negatum that serves as the logical ground of 
negation). The reason is (plain) because what are not so, (i. e., 
a cause which is not perceptible and the object to be negated by 
the opposite is not again amenable to perception), neither non¬ 
existence (of the effect) nor opposition (of non-perceptible 
opposite) will be established. 

If negation can be established on the perception of the 
effect of the opposite, why should not then the perception of the 
cause of the opposite be the ground of the inference of negation ? 

“The apprehension of the cause of the opposite (of what is to be 
negated, sc., cold) when employed as a probans, is sure to be erroneous 
(not concomitant with the probandum), if the two conditions (of the 
negatum and of its opposite) are not mutually opposed-” [5] 

For example, there is no possible affection by cold, because 
there is fuel. 1 If the two causes are opposed, (then the appre¬ 
hension of such a cause) is a valid ground. For instance, a 
man (present in the hot place) does not experience horripilation 
(goose-flesh) of the particular kind (caused by cold), because he 


1. Gold is what is negated. The cause of cold temperature is the presence 
of snow and the like, and the cause of fire which is opposed to the cause 
of cold is fuel. There is no opposition between fuel and snow. So the presence of 
fuel is not the valid probans of the absence of cold temperature. This argument is 
thus fallacious* When fuel is actually producing fire, it becomes opposed to the cause 
of cold temperature no doubt. But then the opposition of the fuel with the cause of 
cold is understood from the apprehension of the effect, fire. So it will be a case of 
opposition of the effect. (K. 41, 12-15)* 
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has got close by him fire of the particular kind (which is capable 
of emitting sufficient heat). 1 By this (example) it is under¬ 
standable that the inference of the non-existence of the effect 
of one opposite from (the presence of) the effect of another 
opposite is logically justified. For instance, this particular 
place is not occupied by a person suffering from the special kind 
of goose-flesh, because it is possessed of smoke. 2 The apprehension 
of the opposite of the cause has already been accounted for (by 
way of implication) by the non-apprehension of the cause. 
Thus by the different varieties of syllogistic argument non¬ 
apprehension has been shown to be of eight different kinds. 

[C] This has been made clear by Karnakagomin as follows. 
(1) The apprehension of the opposite, (2) The apprehension of 
the effect of the opposite, (3) Non-apprehension of the cause, 
(4) The non-apprehension of the perceptible entity, have been 
stated as four kinds of non-apprehension. Now from the appre¬ 
hension of the opposite, the apprehension of the opposite of the 
superconcomitant is easily deducible. From the non-apprehension 
of the perceptible entity, the non-apprehension of its supercon¬ 
comitant is deducible. From the non-apprehension of the cause, 
the apprehension of the opposite of the cause and the appre¬ 
hension of the effect of the opposite of the cause are deducible. 
Therefore it becomes eightfold. (K. 42, 14-18). 

Now the apprehension of the effect of the opposite has 
been stated (as the probans of negation. For instance, smoke 
is the effect of fire, which is opposed to cold, and from this 
the absence of cold is inferred). But there is (a necessary 
proviso to) this. 

“In the case cf the effect of the opposite (employed as the 
probans) it should have specific reference to particular time and 
space, otherwise the argument will be liable to be contingent, just 
as is the case of inference of absence of cold from ashes,” [6] 

1. This is a valid argument, because the fire is strong enough to produce 
heat capable of removing the cold temperature causing goose-flesh. (K. 41, 18-21). 

2. Smoke is the effect of fire which is opposed to cold which causes goose-flesh* 
This apprehension of the effect of the opposite (i e., of smoke) makes one infer the 
presence of fire which is opposed to cold, the cause of goose-flesh. 
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[C] The cause must be bodily present in the time and also in 
the place. For instance, smoke may be perceived, after the 
fire has gone out, in the sky, though there is no fire. In all cases 
of inference of cause from effect and not only in the case of 
opposites, the qualification of the effect by the time and place 
is necessary. Thus, for instance, one can infer fire from smoke, 
where and when smoke and fire are present together. This can 
be inferred from the particular nature of the effect. Fut we 
cannot infer the presence of fire from ashes, though we can 
infer the existence of the fire in the past. 

(Now a question arises). When from entire collocation 
of causal conditions the origination of effect is inferred, in which 
of the three probanses is this logical ground to be included ? 

[C] It is an inference of the effect from the cause. It 
cannot therefore included under non-perception, since it is the 
inference of a positive fact. Nor can it be included under the 
head of effect, because it is the cause that is made the ground. 
And since the probans, cause, and probandum, effect, are two 
different entities, it cannot be included under essential identity 
(svabhava) either. This is the question. (K. 43, 4-8). 

(The answer is) : 

“In the case where the production of the effect is inferred from 
the totality of conditions as the probans* the latter (probans) is stated 

to be a case of essential identity (.sVabhaca), because it does not 
stand in need of any other condition ” [7] 

Since that (the production of effect) does not stand in 
need of any other condition over and above the present factors 
assembled together, it (the probans) is regarded as a case of self- 
identity of the total cause, because it is bound up with that 
very totality. It is only the possibility of the production of 
effect whioh is inferred from the total oause. And this possi¬ 
bility is nothing but the competency of the total cause for the 
production of effeot. And this oompetenoy is a necessary 
concomitant of the total cause, (and nothing different), and as 
such identity with its very nature is inferred. [So it is not a 

5 
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case of inference of a thing different from another. It is a case 
of inference of the same thing from the same thing. After all 
what is inferable is the competency of the oause for the possible 
effect and so it is not a question of inference heterogeneous with 
the cause]. But what is the reason that the effect itself is not 
inferred from the total cause ? 

“The effect is the outcome cf the (successive) development of 
the energies produced by the total cause and this (development) is 
liable to be frustrated by an impediment and so (the cause as the 

probans of the effect) is inconclusive (being non-concomitant with the 
effect).” [8] 

I 

It is not a faot that because all the causal factors are 
present, they will (necessarily) produce the relevant effect. 
The production of the relevant effect is contingent on the 
development of the energies set off by the total cause. And in 
the meantime (that is between the emergence of the cause and 
the development of its causal efficiency), there may supervene 
an impediment (and this may thwart the emergence of the 
effect), and so the inference of the effect is not logically permi¬ 
ssible. But so far as the competency is concerned, its inference 
does not cause any logical incompatibility, because this 
(competency) does not stand in need of any condition (external 
to the total cause). The total cause is competent to bring 
about the emergence of effect by reason of successive develop¬ 
ment of efficiency. 

[C] Tlie totality of conditions gives rise to the competent 
moment and this competency undergoing successive development 
in the continuum of similar factors leads to the emergence of the 
effect. (K. 44, 5-7). 

As Manorathanandin observes, mere assemblage of the 
conditions is not tantamount to the production of the effect. 
But these conditions require special development to be able to 
produce the effect. This development of causal efficiency may 
be frustrated by counteracting agency such as magical spell or 
some opposing fact. 
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It does not stand in need of an additional entity as the 
condition of the development of causal efficiency. Since the 
emergence of causal efficiency is caused exclusively by the 
antecedent condition homogeneous with the conditions assem¬ 
bled before, such competency of the totality of conditions is 
asserted to be independent of any other alien condition. 

[C] Now Karnakagomin has raised an intricate issue 
regarding the inference of competency. It appears from his 
commentary that the explanation given by Dharmaklrti was not 
taken at its face value. What is competency ? If it is the 
same thing as causal efficiency, it will be equally liable to 
frustration. So competency cannot also be inferred. If it is 
taken to mean mere possibility, it will mean that the effect may 
occur or may not occur. So there can be no inference of the 
competency either. 

It has been suggested by some logicians that the justifi¬ 
cation of the inference is hypothetical. If it is granted that 

such inference is possible, then, according to Dharmaklrti, it must 

be conditioned by any one of the triple probanses. Furthermore 
the competency is not intelligible without reference to the relevant 
effect and in the absence of the effect this competency cannot 
stand and so there can be no inference. The purport of defence 
of the inference by Dharmaklrti is this. If there be no impedi¬ 
ment to the successive emergence of the causal efficiency, then 
the effect will come into being, otherwise not. The inference is, 
therefore, not unconditional. Others again suggest that what 

is meant is that if there be no impediment, the total cause will 
necessarily give rise to the efficient moment and the efficiency 
being related to the effect, the inference of the efficiency will 
amount to the inference of the effect. No other inference of the 
effect will be necessary. Here also inference of causal efficiency 
is conditional on the absence of impediment. But how can the 
absence of impediment be known ? True, if an antecedent 
knowledge of the absence of the impediment is possible, then 
such inference will be legitimate. 

This defence of the position of Dharmaklrti against the 
charges of critics brings into relief the fact that the inference of 
competency of the total cause for the effect is not unconditional. 
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It also presupposes the absence of impediment and as such 
stands on the same footing with the inference of the effect from 
the total cause. Competency is not an abstract concept but 
has necessary reference to the effect. If the effect does not 
materialize, there is no point in asserting competency. Further¬ 
more the Buddhist logician does not believe in potential cause. 
% The cause must be that which produces the effect. Causal 
efficiency and the production of an effect must go together. 
Potency suspended is a contradiction in terms so far as the 
Buddhist is concerned. (K. 45). 

Now what about the inference of colour from taste which 
is neither the cause nor effect of the former (colour) ? That also 


‘‘The knowledge of colour which is the co-product (with taste) 
of the self-same set of causal conditions arising from the presence 
of taste is made possible through the inference of causal efficiency 
(of the cause of taste with regard to colour). The case is on a par 
with smoke (serving as the probans of) transformation of fuel.” [9] 


The cause endowed with that particular efficiency is 
inferred. The (material) cause of taste produces taste when it 
serves as the auxiliary condition of the material cause of colour 
actually exercising its causal efficiency. It is like the production 
of smoke by fire acting as the auxiliary condition of the material 
cause (viz., fuel) of the cinders, i. e., the specific transformation 

of fuel. 

[C] When one tastes a lemon in a dark room, one infers 
the colour of it. But the inference of colour from the taste is at 
bottom the inference of the cause of colour directly and 
the knowledge of colour is only a corollary. Taste as effect 
leads to the inference of its cause and since the cause of taste 
necessarily co-operates as the auxiliary of the cause of colour, 
the inference of the cause of taste involves the inference of 
the cause of colour in active exercise of its causal efficiency. 
Colour is known not by inference but by necessary implication. 
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Accordingly, 

"Without the active development of causal efficiency” 

(means without) the ripened aptitude of its own cause for the 
production of its effect, 

‘‘Taste cannot possibly come into being and this (developed 
causal efficiency) is the cause of the other (colour).” 

The cause of itself (taste) is the condition of the moti¬ 
vation of the material cause of colour towards the production of 
effect. (In other words, the development of causal efficiency 
of the condition of taste is synchronous with the development 
of causal efficiency of the cause of colour). Again that develop¬ 
ment of the causal efficiency of the material cause of taste is 
the auxiliary of the development of the material cause of colour. 
So taste being produced by its. own cause with its developed 
efficiency makes possible the inference of the developed cause 
(of colour) and automatically makes inference of colour possible. 

“In this way’' 

(means) in this connection, (it should be understood that) 

“the inference of past cause synchronous with the cause of 
another is logically possible.” 

And not of future cause, because this is subject to 
contingency. (The presence of cause affords no guarantee 
for the production of the effect on account of the possibility of 

“It (tat)” 

therefore this (is) 

“the case (of inference of cause) from the effect as probans 
(and thus there is no need for positing another kind of probans). [10] 

So any other kind of supposed probans cannot have pro¬ 
bative force. A probans which is not by its nature concomi- 
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tant (with the probandum) cannot lay claim to the necessity 
of inseparable co-existence. This accounts for the inference of 
the advent of rainy season on the ground of the movement of 
ants (with their larvae) and the peculiar transformation of fish. 
In all these cases the transformation of natural elements is the 
cause of rainy season and is also the co-operative cause of the 
commotion of ants and the like. 1 

‘'Now when an effect is inferred from inadequate (incomplete) 
cause, it is called Sesavat, that is, inference of effect, (such probans 
is inconclusive, being the cause cf doubt), since it is incompetent, 
just as the inference of passion from the possession of body is 
(inconclusive)." [11] 

Even when requisite conditions are present in their 
entirety, they are (at best) capable of giving rise to the 
inference of mere competence, (It follows that) the incomplete 
cause is totally incapable for this inference, (since it cannot 
be even the probable occasion for the subsequent emergence of 
the competent moment). For example, (it is as futile as) 
the inference of passions of attachment and the like is from the 
consideration that the person concerned is possessed of body, 
sense organs and intellect. Such passions of attachment etc. 
are conditioned by adherence to the belief in the individual 
soul and that which belongs to the soul. And they have 
necessarily as -the condition precedent the superstition caused 
by the absence of knowledge of the ultimate truth,* inasmuch 

1. It is to be definitely noted that we do not infer colour from taste directly, 
because there is no concomitance between them based on identity of nature or causal 
relation. Taste is not the cause of colour and vice versa • The material cause of 

L 

taste and the material cause of colour are necessarily associated and either 
cannot exercise its causal efficiency without the other serving as a co-operative 
auxiliary. The cause of taste is the auxiliary of the cause of colour, and taste 
and colour are produced together. So from taste we infer the cause of it, which 
is also the cause of colour qua auxiliary. The cause of colour in active exercise 
of its power is necessarily productive of colour. So it is a case of inference of 
cause of colour and not of colour. The presence of colour is known as a necessary 
corollary without the need of another inference. 

2. Ayonisomanaskara : Yoni means the root, the truth, which is the source of 
true knowledge. Manaskara here means knowledge, awareness. Absence of this 
awareness of the ultimate truth is the cause of false beliefs. 
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as the rise of all aberrations and defects is due to (this want of 
knowledge of truth. Without this defect of ignolance, faults 
and drawbacks cannot arise). Though the body and the sense- 
drgans are a necessary condition (of these passions), they 
cannot by themselves develop this efficiency (unaided by wrong 
belief). The mere non-observation of the occurrence (of the 
supposed probans) in contrary instances (lacking in the proban- 
dum) is a case cf sesavat inference and is the condition of 

doubt. 

Accordingly, 

‘‘The inference of (the specific) cause from the cognition of 
commonness of effects on the basis of mere non-perception of the 
probans in the opposite is fallacious reasoning, just like the inference 
of (evil passions such as) attachment on the basis of (the person’s 
making) speech.” [12] 

The movement of the face and lips etc. and articulation 
of words are not necessarily the effect of passion of attachment 
and the like. They are due to the intention to speak in its 
most general form. But does not this (intention to speak) 
amount to passion of attachment ? This is endorsed by us, 
since it does not affect our position in the least. Attachment 
is said to consist in the adherence of the mind to the five aggre¬ 
gates contaminated with vicious inclinations generated by the 
obsession of self-love and possessive impulse for eternal 
happiness. But (such altruistic motives as) universal mercy 
(and friendship) etc. are not actuated (by these selfish tendencies), 
inasmuch as they spring from other (causes and conditions), 
and they will be made abundantly clear (hereafter) by us. In 
this connection (it should be borne in mind that) because a 
person affected with passion speaks in the same manner as one 
who is free from it (passion), no conclusion follows from the 
rnerely (analogous manner of) speech, nor even from a special 
mode of the same (speech). The intention of the speaker is 
difficult to guess either. So far as the behaviour of persons is 
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concerned, there is obvious likeness inter se and as this 
(likeness) is not an index of necessary concomitance, all such 
probanses (are inconclusive). 1 2 (0) If there is no profit acoruring 
to the speaker, he will have no motive to make any speech at 
all. (A) No, (this objection cannot stand). Because it is the 
well-being of others, (that is the motive). (0) Since he is free 
from all desire and attachment, (this voluntary move to deliver 
sermons) is not logically justified. (A) No, one may be actuated 
by mercy to engage (in edification of backward souls). (Q) But 
is this (altruism) not a kind of attachment ? (A) Yes, it is 

accepted by us. (But this attachment to the amelioration of 
suffering creatures) is not a defect, since it is not derived from 
illusion (of self-love). Though there is not the illusion of self 
(either in one’s own person or in others), the observation of 
the particular kind of suffering and distress (tending to repeat 
itself ad infinitum ) gives rise to mercy (in the Bodhisattva) 
under the impetus of repeated altruistic dispositions caused 
by long standing practice in the past. Consequently we 
endorse the possibility of friendliness and the like [mercy 
(karuna), felicity at the prosperity of good men ( mudita ) and 
equanimity towards enemies ( upeksa )] which are necessarily 
directed towards individuals or (impersonal) entities as their 
objects.’ Now these (altruistic passions) stem from corres¬ 
ponding habits and dispositions (accumulated by the past 
spiritual discipline) and do not require to be inspired by ego- 

1. A man inspired by selfish motives and a man inspired by selfless altruism 
speak often in the same manner and this makes it difficult to divine the inner motive 
from the mode of speech. This is the idea. 

2. Now the mercy that is felt by the unenlightened persons has for its subject 
the individual persons and in the case of the enlightened it has reference to the 
impersonal entities, that is the mental stream of consciousness ( satitano .). And these 
attitudes in the case of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas who have rid themselves of the 
illusion of subject and objeef have reference to no object at all, but spontaneously 
proceed as a consequence of the practice of puramil’as in their unregenerate states. The 
enlightened beings are not moved by considerations of personal gain either to 
themselves or their beneficiaries. The mere existence of suffering is the reason enough 
for the exercise of these altruistic activities. The benefactor and the beneficiary are 
impersonal streams of consciousness but there is suffering felt by the conscious 
moment and this has to be eradicated. (K. 53, 2-5). 
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centric passions of self-love. These egocentric passions of 
attachment and the like are quite different from the former, 
since they cease to arise on the cessation of delusion. (Q) But is 
not the exertion of the merciful saint infructuous, since he has 
no delusion (that the supposed suffering creatures are mere phan¬ 
toms bereft of personality as they are and the saint too who is to 
exercise mercy has ceased to be an individual personality) 1 (A) 
No, (it is not infructuous), since the benefit of others (irrespective 
of their personality or otherwise) is aimed as the fruit. A 
fruit is that which is the object of desire. This (desire) does 
• not contaminate (the enlightened speaker) by any defect, be¬ 
cause he is absolutely free from delusion of the ascription of 
false attributes (of me and mine). If this (speech) is made the 
ground of proving alleged defect on any other ground (such as 
intention to speak for enlightening others), it does not affect 
our position in the least. If one infers selfish motives in the 
speaker as such on the analogy of the experience of personal 
self-love, (hate and the like) in one’s own self (as the motive 
of speech), it will lead to undesirable consequences, 1 since 
there is no necessary concomitance (between speech and selfish 
desire and other personal idiosyncracies). If it is made the 
ground of inferring motives not (?) 2 other than (self-interest 
and self-love), what is then the ground of belief in the necessary 
concomitance (of speech and passion of" self-love alleged in the 
speaker of religious truth) ? Speech should only make one 
infer efficiency of the organ of speech and intention to speak. 
If non-observation of speech in (insentient) things (e.g., stocks 
and stones) which are devoid of the potentiality of developing 
selfish passions be made the ground of inference (of such 
potentiality in the speaker), it leads to undesirable conse- 

1. If analogical argument were permissible, one might infer the presence of 
other attributes such as fair or swarthy complexion in the enlightened speaker on one’s 
analogy. But this is absurd. Analogy minus necessary concomitance is undependable 
as an argument. This is the idea. 

2. The text is rather obscure and the commentary (K) is also not quite clear. 

6 
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quences 1 as stated above. If passions have no bearing (upon 
speech), how can the potentiality as spring of the passions have 
any bearing ? If the (latent) potentiality were to have 
necessary relation (with speech), then, in other words, the 
passions themselves would also have this relation; but it has 
been shown that they have no (bearing on speech functioning). 

It follows therefore that only an effect which is neces¬ 
sarily concomitant (with its cause) can be the ground of 
inference of the cause, by virtue of the necessary concomitance 
between them, and no other fact, in spite of its being not 
observed in the contrary instances ( vipaksa ). It is only the 
non-observation of the omniscient that could establish the 
absence (of the thing not observed) in every case. 2 3 * * (So far as 
the non-observation of ordinary persons is concerned, that is 
no reliable evidence). The nature of things observed to follow 
one pattern is seen to be different on account of difference of 
plaoe, time and mode of chemical treatment. For instance, 
the amalaka (myrobalan) plants, when sprinkled with milk 
yield sweet fruits; but they are not found to do so frequently. 8 


1. It may be argued that the cause of selfish attachment is the cause of attach¬ 
ment and speech both. Speech is then the legitimate ground of inference of 
attachment. Without attachment there can be no speech. Eut the argument is a case 
of pure non sequitur. It has been shown that the concomitance of speech with selfish 
passions on the analogy of personal experience is only a coincidence. A selfish man 
speaks for gaining personal ends. But the cause of selfish passions is belief in the 
ego and that of speech is the fitness of vocal organ and desire for speech. They 
are not organically related. A selfless speaker is not an impossible notion. The 
negative concomitance, ‘Where there is no self-love, there is no speech’, is alleged to 
be proved in stocks and stones. But stocks and stones have not only absence 
of self-love but also of all other human qualities. They have no feeling, cognition, will 
and also human organism and sense-faculties. How can you single out lack of 
self-love, and not that of other qualities as the cause of speechlessness ? So the 
whole argument revolving on speech topples down. 

2. Only an omniscient who sees every possible fact and event can be in a 
position to assert that so and so is not omniscient or so and so is absent. Thus 
denial of omniscience presupposes omniscience on the part of the denier—a case of 
blatant self-contradiction. 

3. So also with the difference of climate. For instance, dates which are 

found in Mesopotamia are superior to those grown in other places. So also different 

hinds of flowers are found to oceur in d ifferent seasons. We make allowance for 
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It should therefore be proper to say like this. A. speaker like 
me is subject to attachment, because he (like myself) is under 
the sway of ignorance of the truth which is the cause of 
attachment. But in that case the citation of speech as the 
probans is pointless. (Because speech has no necessary con¬ 
comitance with the attachment to self or the delusion of 
personal identity). The conclusion follows that mere absence 
of the probans observed in the opposite cases is not a valid 

probans (for making an assertion), 

“By mere non-observation in the opposite one cannot be sure 
of the necessary concomitance of the probans, because there is the 
p® sibility of the concomitance proving to be contingent, as it is 
found to be the case with the grains in a cooking vessel, [13] 

One may find that most of the grains are cooked and 
boiled in a vessel; but the mere presence in the vessel is no 
guarantee of all the grains being cooked. One may observe 
(contrary instance and thus) the failure of necessary con¬ 
comitance. One may only make inference like this. The 
grains which are possessed of the same nature with the cooked 
ones and whioh are subject to tbe operation of the same causes 
of cooking are cooked, otherwise the inferenceWill be contingent 
like the sesavat. What is this Sesavat ? x 

(Dharmalurti gives us an illustration). 

“That (probans), whose absence (in the heterologuous instances) 
is demonstrated on the basis of mere non-observation as such, such 

different results on account of different circumstances. The point at issue is whether 
speech is a necessary concomitant of attachment and such-like infirmities. This 
has been shown to be not invariably correct. There may' be speakers of the truth 
who are perfectly free from delusions of the self and all that belongs to self. 

1. Sesavat means sesah asti iti } that is, one that is possessed of sesa, remainder. 
Sesa is nothing but an unproved indefinite object. It is different from the sesavat 
inference of the Naiyayika in which the cause is inferred from the effect. But 
Dharmakirti uses this term as an instance of inconclusive inference. He follows the 
etymological meaning—a probans which leaves over a part unproved is incomplete 
and so inconclusive. (K. 56, 16-57, 1). 
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a probans is called incomplete (.fetaoat) because it is a cause of 
doubt". [14] 

The negative concomitance of such probana is not defi¬ 
nitely ascertained, and so its possible occurrence in the opposite 
is liable to doubt, sinco mere non-observation (of the occurrcntx) 
of the probans in tho opposite cases) used as the proof of the 
negation (of tho probandum) is a potent source of doubt. Not 
all Kinds of non-observation arc proofs (of absence). And so 
when one dosires to prove the absence of one (tho probans) froiu 
the absence of another (tho probandum), one must bo suro of 
the nocossary concomitance botwcon the two. Otherwise the 
probans will bo inoonclusivo and unprobativc. 

[C] Dharmaklrti wants to emphasise this. Mere observation 
of co-presence or non-observation is not the reliable ground for 
ascertaining necessary concomitance. For instance, one may 
ussert that sj>cakcrs are actuated by selfish motives and knowledge 
of self and not-self. The sjieakcr is found to be conscious of liis 
own personality and also of the personality of others who arc 
addressed by him. This knowledge of self and not-self is based 

on delusion. The Buddhists do not believe in the reality of a 
personal and individual self. The conclusion which follows from 
this assumption is that a speaker must be one who is subject to 
this illusion of personality and consequential passions of self- 
love and love of possession. The opponent makes this the ground 

of attributing self-love and self-attachment to the Buddha, 
because he was a pre-eminent preacher of religious sermons. 
Dharmaklrti assails this contention of the opponent on the ground 
that the assumption is based on a faulty generalization. Speech 
is not the necessary concomitant of self-love or attachment to 
one’s own personality. It is the result of intention to speak and 
not self-love. The basic error of the opponent proceeds from the 
non-observation of speech in inanimate things. He concludes 
that there is no speech because there is no personal consciousness 
in these things. So absence of speech is supposed to stand in 
necessary relation to absence of self-consciousness. The argument 
is . The Buddha is subject to the delusion of self-consciousness 
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an<l self-love, because he is a speaker. When there is no self- 
consciousness and self-love, there is no speech, e. g., in stocks and 
stones, Dharmaklrti argues that the absence of a probans, that 
is speech, is not necessarily concomitant with the absence of the 
probandum, that is, absence of self-love. Speech has nothing to 
do with self-love, but is due to the intention to speak. So neither 
negative nor positive concomitances is valid. 

Another consequential objection may be raised. Why should 
then the Buddha who is admitted to bo free from all conscious¬ 
ness of self have the wth to speak ? The Buddha is not aware 
of his own individual personality and as such is not aware of his 
own existence as an individual. A person who has not ego- 
consciousness cannot be supposed to have a desire for the edifica¬ 
tion of others. This is the crucial question. (K. 53,19-21). 

A few have propounded the' theory that the Buddha is not 
subject to the limitations of self-love but is possessed of con¬ 
sciousness of his own personal existence on account of the 
persistence of that sort of ignorance which is free from contami¬ 
nating tendencies. The Buddha behaves as a person so long as 
he exists in the body, though he lias seen through the illusion 
of personal identity. Others opine that the ordinary phenomenal 
consciousness of personality free from the delusion of self-love 
appears in the Buddha by reason of his mystic powers. Thirdly, 
there are others who solve the problem by the theory which 
reminds one of docetism. The Buddba did not deliver any 
speech but his desciples were made to hear such sermons proceed¬ 
ing from the Buddha’s person. 1 

Any way the Buddhists are agreed that even the Buddha 
and the Bodhisattva are capable of delivering sermons for the 
correction of the errors of ordinary mortals. And this does not 
argue any delusion on their part. The Buddha and the Bodhi¬ 
sattva, free from all self-motivation, have nothing to desire for 
themselves. It is the interest of others which makes them 
engage in missionary work. Erring man has to be saved. In 
Mahayana philosophy it is maintained that the enlightened saint, 
the Bodhisattva, does not care to enter into impersonal Nirvana 

1. Compare the discourse in the Tattvasangraha on sarvajnaparihfa. 
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before others. The whole class of living beings have to be saved 
and delivered from the bondage of ignorance and consequent 
suffering. He will be the last person to enter Nirvana. Such 
a saint is called apratisthita-nirvana. 


(It is for these reasons that Dignaga) has laid emphasis upon 

the definite knowledge of the probans in three forms, [that is, 
(1) paksadharma, existence of the probans in the subject, (2) anvaya, 

existence of the probans in the homologue, (3) Vyatireka, absence 
of the probans in the heterologue], in order to rebut (the triple 
fallacies, viz.) non-existent in the subject (by the first qualification) 
and fallacy of the contradictory probans (by the second qualification) 
and contingent (by the third) by way of opposition.” [15] 

If there is no necessary concomitance (between the probans 
and the probandum), the definite knowledge of concomitance in 
agreement and concomitance in difference cannot be established. 
And accordingly he (Dignaga) lays down the definite knowledge 
(of the condition of inference) in order to show the necessity 
of the certitude (of the two-fold concomitance). By the certi¬ 
tude of concomitance in agreement the fallacies'of the contra¬ 
dictory probans and fallacies allied thereto 1 are rebutted. By 
the certitude of concomitance in difference the fallacy of in¬ 
conclusive probans and its ally sesavat and those (which are 
doubted to occur in homologue and heterologue are rebutted). 
[Sesavat (incomplete) is the probans whioh is known to exist 
in the homologue but not observed in heterologue; in other 
words, an argument based on the probans which is found to be 
concomitant in agreement but subject to doubt in respect of 
its concomitance in difference. Dignaga has also stated that 
the existence of the probans in the subject should be] endorsed 
by both parties. This is meant to rebut those probanses which 
are endorsed only by one of the parties. (He has also added) 
the qualification that the probans must be well-established and 

1. The alleged probans whose absence in the heterologue is definitely known, 
but presence in the homologue is liable to doubt. This is called saiidigdhanaikanlika, 
that iB, the inconclusive probans based on doubtful concomitance. But it is stated 
here aB allied to contradictory in pursuance of the convention of the opponent. 
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definitely known. By this be means to exclude those doubtful 
probanses which are known as Sesavat and uncommon 1 being 
of doubtful occurrence in the homologue and the heterologue. 
Tf on the other hand mere non-observation were meant to be 
(the sufficient ground of) concomitance in difference without 
the backing of necessary concomitance, (then the whole subse¬ 
quent statement of Dignaga would be pointless).* 


“'j’jje statement of concomitance in difference is meant to rebat 
the fallacy of inconclusive reason by opposition.” 

As has been said by (Dignaga), u this is the logical rule 
that both (positive and negative concomitance) should be 
stated in order to rebut by opposition the fallacies of the 
contradictory and the inconclusive probans: ’ The statement 
of concomitance in difference is meant to exclude the fallacy 
of inconclusive probans. 

"If this (statement of the concomitance in difference) were 
meant to bring home the fact (that the probans is) not observed (in 
the heterologue).” 

# 

If this statement were me'ant only to prove the fact of 
non-observation (of the probans) in the heterologue. 

‘‘That would be understood (by implication) even if there were 
no such statement. 1 ’ [16] 

Certainly the other party is not subject to delusion of 
observation (this statement that the probans is not observed 
in the heterologue would be necessary, if the interlocutor were 

1. Sesavat is the probans which is of doubtful concomitance in difference and 
uncommon is doubtful in respect of both the homologue and the heterologue. (K.58,11). 

2. It has been said in the Njqyamukha by Dignaga that both concomitance in 
agreement and the same in difference should be stated. The concomitance in agree¬ 
ment is necessary for the exclusion of the contradictory probans and the statement of 
concomitance in difference is meant to rebut the inconclusive probans. 
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under the delusion that the probans was observed in the hetero- 
logue) which is meant to be rebutted by statement. (0) It 
may be contended that the statement only serves to revive the 
memory (of the opponent) regarding the non-observation. 1 
(A) (But this is not a sound contention). The knowledge (of 
the probans in the bomologue), if not known, cannot be a con¬ 
dition (conducive to inference) and as such the revival of 
memory of it is logically necessary. But so far as non¬ 
observation (of the probans in the heterologue) is concerned, 
it is nothing but a case of absence of observation. This can 
be eliminated by observation. When there is no such observa¬ 
tion, (i, e., absence of observation continues as an established 
fact), the statement (of the negative concomitance stressed 
by Dignaga) would be devoid of purpose.* 

(it may be argued that though) the opponent does not 
perceive the probans in the heterologue, he may not be sure that 
it does not exist there and the (negative) statement in questfon 
is necessary to bring home this fact. 1 

"By mere statement that it does not exist, it is not proved that 
the thing does not exist-. If the logical proof (by which the necessary 
concomitance of the probans with the probandum is established) is 
stated, then non-existence is known to be proved-” [17] 

If the person who does not perceive its existence is not 
convinced of its non-existence, mere statement (that it does not 

1. The idea is this. The existence of the probans in the homologuc is a fact, 
but it may be forgotten and the statement of positive concomitance serves to remind 
the interlocutor of this fact. This may be supposed to be the case also regarding 
non-existence of the probans in the heterologue. The statement of negative con¬ 
comitance serves only as a necessary reminder. 

2. Karnakagomin elucidates the position as follows. So far as observation 
is concerned, it may be liable to be forgotten, because the knowledge may not be 
present in the focus of consciousness. In this case the statement of positive con¬ 
comitance is necessary for reviving memory of the opponent. But non-observation 
is nothing but absence of observation and this continues until the opposite observa¬ 
tion occurs, which does not take place. So the non-observation of a probans in the 

opposite heterologue is a felt fact and not perceived before and forgotten after. So 
no statement is necessary by way of reminder. (K. 59, 12-15), 
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exist) will not help him to realize this (non-existence). The 
statement would only show this very absence of perception (and 
nothing else). Besides the non-observation of one (the proban- 
dum) cannot establish the non-existence of the other (the 
probans without the sanction of necessary concomitance. If 
this were possible), there would be undesirable extension. [For 
instance, the absence of a cow would be the proof of the absence 
of the horse, but this is not logically warranted]. Nor even on 
(the authority of) his statement that it does not exist (in the 
heterologue) the non-existence is established, because this again 
would lead to extravagant consequence. So how can there be 
elimination of the inconclusive as the result of the statement 
of the negative instance (non-observation of the probans in the 
heterologue) ?* Therefore one who wants to prove the non¬ 
existence (of the probans in the heterologue) must state the 
logical proof (of the necessary concomitance of the probans with 
the probandum), so that it may carry conviction to the 
opponent that (the probans) is absent (in the heterologue). 

But the non-existence (of the probans) is proved by non¬ 
perception (of the probans) in the absence (of the probandum). 

“If mere non-observation can be the proof of the negation, how 
should the incomplete probans (observed to be concomitant in 
agreement and though absent in the heterologue. not known to be 
necessarily concomitant in difference) be regarded as contingent 
(inconclusive) ?” 

For instance (in the following argument), “These fruits 
are ripe or have this particular (sweet) taste, because they do 
not differ in colour, or because they are grown on the same 
branch of the tree just like the one tasted.” In this (argument) 
all the fruits (other than the tasted one having the same 

1. One may contend that Dignaga ha8 only stated that the probans does not 
oxist in the heterologue and this should be enough evidence for the non-existence of 
the probans in the heterologue. This is an illogical argument. If mere authority 
of Dignaga be proof of the non-existcnce, the statement of the thesis would suffice 
and no reason should be assigned. (K. 60,11-14). 

7 
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colour etc.) are intended to be the subject (minor term). 
The probans (colour etc.) is not found to be present in the 
absence of the probandum (particular taste); so why should 
it be regarded as the case of contingent concomitanoe ? A few 
logicians (Isvarasena etc.) hold that the probans here is suspected 
to be contingent on account of anticipation of contradiction. 
But no, there is no such (contradiction) in respect of the subject 
(all the fruits). But it is possibly liable (to be contradicted 
if occasion arises); but such doubt (of future contradiction) 
is apt to entail undesirable consequences. Even in other 
cases, (that is, where the probans is correct), there is not the 
proof of the necessary absence (of the possible contradiction. 
The doubt of possible future contradiction without logical 
proof cannot be regarded as invalidating condition). Only 
the contradiction, which has happened, should be regarded as 
conclusive proof. If (a future) unrealized experience is ad¬ 
mitted to be contradictory, then there will be no assurance 
in any case. 1 But so far as the absence (of the probans in the 
heterologue) is concerned, it becomes a valid probans only when 
it is known as such (and not by its brute existence). And 
for this it requires the certitude (of the absence of the probans 
in the heterologue). By mere non-perception one may infer 
(from the absence of the probans in a part of the heterologue) 
the absence of the probandum therein. If the probans is not 
necessarily concomitant (with the probandum), the absence 
(of such a probans) in the absence of the probandum in every 
case is not established. And there arises doubt of w 7 ant of 
negative concomitance and this makes the incomplete probans 
liable to the charge of contingency. 

Furthermore, 

“A pure negative fact would also pass muster as the valid probans. 


1* Unless the necessary concomitance between the probans and the proban¬ 
dum is known to be established on unassailable evidence, doubt of its contingency 
cannot be entirely debarred. 
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“This living body is not devoid of soul. Were it so, it 
would be devoid of vital and the like functions.” Vital 
functions and the like are not observed in jars and the like 
things, both observed and un-observed, whiob are admittedly 
devoid of soul (animating principle, soullessness being neces¬ 
sarily concomitant with the absence of vital functions). The 
absence of that (the absence of the vital functions) would prove 
the existence of the soul. (But why should this argument be 
regarded as inconclusive and doubtful ?J The non-perception 
of an imperceptible is not the valid proof of absence (or nega¬ 
tion); so the absence of soul in jar and the like is not proved 
and the absence of vital functions therein is not (established 
as a matter of logical necessity). [But the opponent may 
argue that their soullessness] is proved on the admission (of 
the Buddhist also). [If the accepted theory of the Buddhist 
be regarded as conclusive evidence], how can you now prove 
the existence of soul (in the living body which is not accepted 
by the Buddhist) ? [The opponent may argue that the affir¬ 
mation of soullessness in living beings is devoid of proof and 
hence the Buddhist theory is not accepted in this case. But 
if the Buddhist position lacks proof, it would have no validity 
even for non-living things and then], how is the soullessness 
of things (other than living bodies) accepted as established 
without proof ? On the evidence of traditional admission, 
entities are divided into two classes, viz., soul-possessing and 
soulless, (and on the basis of mutual agreement things which 
are admitted by all to be devoid of soul are found to be devoid 
of vital functions) and this absence (of vital functions) is made 
the ground of the proof (of soullessness). This argument only 
proves that the soul is only accepted on the evidence of tradi¬ 
tion, but not on the evidence of inference. So though there 
is non-perception (of the vital function), the absence of soul 

(in the jar and the like) is not proved. [The mere non-percep¬ 
tion of the soul is not proof of its absence, because it is 

imperceptible. The absence of soul in inanimate things is 
thus, logically speaking, an unproved conclusion. A.nd if on 
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the evidence of popular opinion] the absence of the soul is 
admitted to be coincident with the absence of vital function 
in some (inanimate) things, there being no necessary concomi¬ 
tance of vital functions etc. with the soul, the absence (of the soul) 
in all (inanimate) things is not necessarily entailed (by the 

absence of vital functions and as such) the argument is 
inconclusive. 

[If mere non-perception were regarded as sufficient proof 
of the absence of the unperceived thing, as contended by the 
opponent], the corroboratory exposition (which has been given 
by Dignaga under the Karika) “ What exists and what does 
not exist in the homologue etc ” 1 that in such cases, the nature 
of the unproved probanses should be stated according as they 
are appropriate (should not have been stated at all). 

[C] The point at issue seems to be this. Dignaga asserts 
that the probans must be acceptable to both parties. A probans 
which is accepted by neither or by one of the parties only is 
called ‘asiddha’ (unproved). The latter is not acceptable because 
it is dubious. That a probans is doubtful is due to the fact that 
it is not accepted by one of the parties Were the probans 
perceived by both, there would be no occasion for doubt. 
It becomes doubtful only when it is not perceived. If non¬ 
perception were proof of non-existence, there would be no doubt 
and the probans should be valid. That Dignaga rejects a probans 
which is not accepted by one of the parties as doubtful and hence 
invalid proves that, according to him, mere non-perception cannot 

1. “Sapakse sannasan dvedha paksadharmah punasvidhti\ 

Pratyekasapakse ca sadasaddvividhatvatafyH” 

This Karika occurs in the Pramanasamuccaja, chap. 3, as verified by Dr. S. C. 
Vidyabhusana. Ihe gloss is not quoted by Dr. S. C. Vidyabhu^ana. In the absence 
of the text it is risky to hazard any interpretation. In the Hetucakra Dignaga has 
spoken of nine possible reasons or probanses of which two are valid and the rest 
invalid. In the Karika quoted above it is said that the valid probans may exist partly 
or wholly in the homologue, literally, the valid probans must exist in the homologue 
and may both exist or not exist in the homologue, but must not exist in the hetero- 

gjogue partly or wholly. A probans may exist or may not exist and may both exist and 
may not exist in the hetcrologue. That which exists in the heterologue partly or 
wholly is invalid. For detailed exposition we refer the curious reader to ‘A History 
of Indian Logie’ pp. 283 ff. and 298 and the chart. 
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be accepted as proof of non-existence. This is the conclusion of 

Dharmaklrti from the interpretation of unproved probans (asiddhi) 

by Dignaga. 

That also, 

“The interpretation of asiddhi (as given by the Master) would 
be unwarranted.” [18] 

Doubt arises only in the case of non-perception (of an 
imperceptible)- In the case of perception (of the probans in the 
heterologue) there is no room for doubt, (since the probans 
would be inconclusive being found in both the homologue and 
the heterologue instances). If negation were admissible on the 
basis of (mere) non-perception, then doubtful negation would not 
be excluded, (in other words, the probans leading to doubtful 
negation would be logically admissible). (0) But this has not 
been excluded, as the Master has laid stress on the logical 
possibility in each case. (A) No, (the reason for doubtful 
negation has not been not excluded). This is apparent from 
his subsequent statement. The reason which sets forth (the 
possibility of the triple character of the probans ) as definitely 
endorsed by both the parties (the opponent and the proponent 
etc.. Such a reason will be adequate for refutation of the position 
and establishment of opposite issue). So (the Master) definitely 
asserts his view that even though (the probans in the hetero¬ 
logue) is not perceived, (the factual absence of it) is not exempt 
from doubt and so he repudiates such probanses [as fallacious 
by his interpretation of asiddhi(yoj ana )]. 

Further, 

Uncommon (probans) would be the ground of negation on the 
basis of non-perception.” 


(For instance), audibility (of sound) being not observed in 
both eternal and non-eternal and thus being (inferred to be) 
absent (in both) would serve as the probans for the exclusion 
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of both the possibilities. [Let it be granted that eternal 
and non-eternal things are not audible. But why should this 
non-perception be the ground of the negation of both ?] 
Because there is no other probans except (non-perception 
entailing) negation for such exclusion. But such exclusion 
is not (logically possible) because the factual absence (of audi¬ 
bility) in either (eternal or non-eternal) is not capable of being 
definitely known (on the ground of mere non-perception). In 

point of fact, when an attribute which is definitely known to bo 
absent in an entity is found to occur somewhere, how can it 
fail to prove the negation of that entity (in which it is known 
to be impossible 1 In other words, the occurrence of such an 
attribute proves that the entity is absent). 1 

“But there is another pramana which contradicts this possibility-” 

[If on the evidence of non-perception of audibility] it is 
alleged to negate both the contradictories, (e. g., eternal and 
non-eternal), then there will arise a powerful consideration 
which contradicts this contingency. 2 Of two attributes which are 
mutually exclusive and contradictory of one another, the denial 
(exclusion) of one involves the affirmation of the other. So the 
denial (of both) is impossible. Affirmation and denial (of the 

same thing) involve (mutual) contradiction. 

“It follows therefore that absence (negation) cannot be proved 
on the basis of mere non-perception*” [19] 

1. For example, smoke is impossible in water and so if smoke is seen 
somewhere, it at onee implies that there is no water there. 

2. A thing cannot be absent in both the contradictories; in other words, a 
thing cannot have both the contradictory predicates. For example, a word is alleged 
to be permanent and impermanent by both the parties alternatively, viz., th e 
Mimftiiisaka and the Naiyayika. But sound is audible and it is found that no other 
eternal or non-eternal things are audible. So sound cannot be both eternal and non¬ 
eternal, so far as the evidence of experience goes. But by the law of Excluded Middle, 
it follows that of the two contradictory predicates, one must be true and both cannot 
be false. So the denial of contradictory attributes, eternality and non-eternality in 
respect of word would involve the infringement of the law of Excluded Middle and 
this is called by Dharmakirti contradiction by another pramana ( pramandntarabddhd)• 
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Mere non-perception cannot be proof (of negation), because 
jfc is liable to be set aside by contradiction. 

[C] For instance, audibility is not found in eternal and 
non-eternal things. If non-perception be the proof of absence, 
audibility will exclude both. But this is not possible For. if 
sound is alleged to be eternal, it will exclude non-eternity. If 
it is asserted to be non-eternal, it will exclude eternity. 
Admission of non-perception as proof of negation will mean that 
sound is neither eternal nor non-eternal or both eternal and 
non-eternal. On the former alternative it will contradict the 
law of Excluded Middle and on the latter the law of Contra¬ 
diction. (K. 65). 

A cannot be both B and not-B.—The law of Contradiction 
which shows the absurdity of affirmation of two contradictories 
as predicates of the same subject. 

A must be either B or not-B.—The law of Excluded Middle 
which shows the impossibility of the denial of two contradictory 
predicates of the same subject. 

“Likewise the presumption of contradiction by another pramana 

m 

in other cases is not ruled out (it is also possible)-” 

If contradiction is liable to occur in an entity conforming 
to a definiton, the definition itself will be proved to be vicious, 
and so there would arise lack of certitude in every such case. 1 
(0) But this possibility of Jack of certitude (that is scepticism) 
is also liable to apply even to inference, because it is sometimes 
found to be contradicted by perception and another inference. 
(A) No, this is not possible (in the case of valid probans) as 


1. One may contend that this contradiction may apply to audibility and not 
to other cases. But this is not logically sound. If you adhere to the definition, 
‘non-perception in the opposite is the proof of its absence therefrom’, this will land you 
in contradiction. Mere non-perception is not evidence of absence and this has been 
demonstrated by the examination of the proposition, ‘Sound is eternal because it is 
audible.* The attribute, audibility, is not found in anything else which is admitted 
to be non-eternal. But it is not found also in what are supposed to be eternal things, 
e *g.> space, time etc. • The fallacy involved in the argument has already been exposed. 

This definition as the formulation of a rule is therefore wrong. 
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defined by us. (Causality or essential identity as the chara¬ 
cteristic of valid probans is not liable to invalidation). Those 
(middle terms) which are so liable (to be contradicted) are not 
conformable to the requisite definition. (0) (But if it is so), 
there should be no statement of the fallacy called virudiha- 
vyabhicari , not-not-concomitant (necessarily concomitant) with 
the contradictory. (A) Yes, the assertion of this fallacy has 
no scope, so far as inference is concerned. The scope of this 
fallacy will be expounded elsewhere. 

Moreover. 

“The absence of touch in observed cases on the ground of non¬ 
perception would not be illegitimate.” [20] 

[C] This requires a preliminary explanation of the context 
in which the existence of air as the substrate of neutral (neither 
hot nor cold) touch is established by the Vaisesika. The 
existence of air is proved on the ground of the touch, which is 
neither warm nor cold and yet uncaused by heat, being a 
distinct quality. Now a quality cannot exist without a substance 
as its substratum. This neutral touch cannot be a quality of 
earthy things, because the touch of earthy things is caused by 
heat, that is to say, in contact with fire. It is not natural but 
accidental. If an earthy substance is in contact or out of contact 
with fire, it will be warm or not warm. But the particular quality 
of touch which is a neutral property must belong to some other 
substance, and this is called air. This argument is not regarded 
as valid by Dignaga. The absence of this touch (neither warm 
nor cold) in earthy substances that have been observed is made 
the ground of inferring its absence in all such cases ; but this is 
not legitimate. Because the possibility of its occurrence in other 
unobserved instances of earthy substance is not ruled out by 
overwhelming logic. Now this assertion of illegitimacy by 
Dignaga would be unwarranted, if non-observation were deemed 
sufficient reason for absence. 

If negation were liable to be proved on the ground of 
non-perception, then what (Dignaga) says (would be unjustified); 

‘ If on the ground of mere non-perception the negation (of 
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the neutral touch ) is deduced from observed instances (of 
earth), that will not be legitimate .” Why should it not be 
legitimate ? Bacause from non-perception negation is (supposed 
to be) proved. It may be urged that, touch being possessed of 
full conditions of being perceived (in other words, being 
perceptible), its denial is quite legitimate. No, it is not 
legitimate. The denial (of this neutral touch) cannot possibly 
have reference to other instances (of earth) equally perceptible 
and possessed of the same nature (with observed ones). He 
(Vais'esika) asserts this negation (of touch) in earth and the 
rest taken in their universal reference as class-concepts. 
Since among instances of them (there may be occurrence of 
such a touch and they are not all open to observation) sach as 
cotton, stone, twigs and leaves of tree (which are all admitted 
to belong to the class of earthy substances and thus) though 
possessed of the nature of earth, different kinds of touch are 
perceived. 1 Now the possibility of the occurrence of this 
(neutral touch) in some (unobserved) cases is open to 
doubt and, such being the case, the denial (of an entity) on the 
ground of mere non-perception is not legitimate in all cases. 
It follows that some (stupid) follower of Dignaga who has 
made (unqualified) non-perception the ground of inference of 
absence has thus been subjected to consure. 

[C] The upshot is that mere non-perception cannot be the 
sufficient ground of inference of absence. Only non-perception 
of a thing which is not perceived in spite of all the conditions 
of perception being fulfilled is the legitimate ground of such 
negative inference. 

We think it necessary to refer to the controversy on this point 
between the Vaisesika and the Buddhist. The Vaisesika may 
rejoin that all instances'of earth, observed and non-observed, must 
have an uniform nature, otherwise they would not belong to the 
same class. Now all observed instances of earth are known to be 
possessed of a touch which is either warm or cold due to the 

1. Cotton has a touch which is smooth and soft. The touch of stone is hard 
and that of leaves is of ^n another kind. (K. 67). 

8 
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contact of or want of contact of fire. As regards smoothness, 
hardness, roughness of touch, these variations are due to the 
closeness or slackness of the conjunction of earthy atoms. But 
this is not regarded as sound defence by the Buddhist. The 
conjunction of earthy atoms must be possessed of the same 
degree of closeness. If they are not closely joined together, they 
would not be perceived as such. Thus the conjunction of earthy 
atoms must be uniform in both cotton and stone. The difference 
of tactile qualities must then be set down to the intrinsic 
nature of the earthy substances. And though they are all 
varieties of earth, they may exhibit different characteristics. 
It is quite possible there may be an instance of earth which may 
be possessed of this neutral kind of touch. A human being 
who has a limited range of experience is not likely to have 
discovered all such variations. So this sweeping assertion of 
absence of this kind of touch in earth and other un-observed 
substances is not logically warrantable. 

The controversy taken by itself is not possessed of much 
philosophical interest. Dignaga himself is not concerned to prove 
that there is no air other tho,n earth, watv etc.. In fact there 
is a felt difference between the touch of visible entity such as 
earth and water and the touch of an invisible one. This invisible 
entity is called air. But the contention of Dignaga moves round 
the issue that there is no substance in addition to so-called 
qualities. The distinction between quality and substance is 
gratuitous according to the Buddhist. J. S. Mill also holds a 

similar view. 


Furthermore, 

“The powers of substances are seen to be variant in different 
climes and times. And now (in view of apparently identical sub¬ 
stances possessing: different powers and attributes) it is not logically 
warranted to infer the uniform character of things in other circum¬ 
stances on the basis of the observation of one kind (of behaviour)/’ 
[ 21 ] 


If on the mere non-observation (of a fact used as a 
probans) in the opposite in some respect its necessary concoroi' 
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tanoe is admitted, though it does not stand in necessary 
concomitance (with the probandum, then a thing observed 
in one place having a particular character would have that 
character in other places also on the basis of non-observation. 
But such is not the case). Some substances are observed in 
one place to have one kind of behaviour, but they are observed 
to have a different behaviour in other places. -For instance, 
some plants growing in a particular piece of land are seen to 
possess a particular kind of juice (or taste), power and parti¬ 
cular effects ; but those very (plants) are found to lack in them 
in other places. Likewise with the variation of time and 
culture (such as the fact of being nourished with milk and 
other nutriments). 1 It is not a fact that (these plants and 
herbs), observed by people of a particular place to have parti¬ 
cular kinds of behaviour, will exhibit the same character by 
their intrinsic nature in every case. The specific difference in 
qualities is due to the difference of conditions and causes 
(under which they come into existence). If however (the 
conditions and) causes be not different, then inference (of the 
same behaviour) may be legitimate. For instance, a sentence, 
though not known to be uttered by a particular speaker, can 
be inferred to be the result of the effort of a particular person, 
beoause there is no speoial character discernible in sentences 
as such. (In spite of the difference in literary grace) sentences 
of all possible varieties are seen to be produced by persons 
(and not in any other way).* 

1. Plants exhibit diverse qualities according to the quality of soil and also 
fertilizer. For instance, it is reported that if milk is poured into the roots, the plants 
bear sweet fruits. In fact different chemical fertilizers contribute to the development 
of different efficacy of the plants and herbs. Thus eocoanuts grow luxuriantly in 
sea-coast but yield poor fruits when grown in another soil. This must be attributed 
to the different qualities of soil. Again certain trees, e. g., mango trees, growing in 
particular seasons produce good fruits. In premature growth they may give poor 
results. Besides by scientific treatment and tending of soil and nurture of the seeds 
improved yields are obtained. This accounts for the difference in quality and 
quantity of agricultural products as the consequence of difference of place and time 
and of culture. 

2. For instance, a poet may compose a beautiful sentence and an ordinary man 
may turn out a dry-as-dust one. But there is no difference in the fact that they require 
some person to compose them. 
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[C] The Mlmamsakas believe that the Vedas which arc 
nothing but sentences are not created by any person, human 
and divine. The Buddhist does not agree. Though the authors 
of Vedic Mantras are not known, yet they must have been 
composed by some persons. A sentence cannot be regarded 
as uncreated fact. In this connection the Mlmamsaka raises 
the issue whether a perfect pure enlightened man who has 
completely got rid of all desires and wants can have any reason 
to speak on any subject even for the benefit of others. Only 
those who have any need for it speak a sentence for a purpose. 
But the Buddha is supposed to be freed from all needs and 
desires and so the sermons attributed to him are spurious 
forgeries. If they are the genuine utterances of the Buddha, 
he must be like an ordinary speaker in spite of the supposed 
excellence of his speech. All our cognitions are seen to have 
reference to a limited range of objects, determinate, and charged 
with emotional tones and our activities are inspired by motives 
of self-interest. There has been no deviation from this standard. 
Nobody has been seen to be omniscient and free from 
passions of self-glorification. The Buddha, being a human 
being, must be subject to these limitations. Now in reply to 
this counter-charge of the Mlmamsaka, Dharmaklrti observes 
as follows. 

Not so are persons devoid of special reasons (for possess¬ 
ing special moral and spiritual excellences). [The case of 
speakers is not exactly on the same level with sentences. No 
sentences and even Vedic sentences possess any special charac¬ 
teristic which may place them in a different class from those 
spoken by persons. But a man differs in intellectual, moral 
and spiritual equipment. There are intellectual giants and 
moral and spiritual stalwarts who differ from the ordinary 
run of people]. Thus it is not warranted to infer equality in 
every respect (of the speakers) on the analogy of some specific 
characteristics of speeches and the like activities, for there 
are differences observable in respect of all (mental) attributes. 
These attributes are found to exhibit different degrees 
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excellence on account of difference in discipline and culture. 1 
Likewise the existence of other qualities (such as omniscience)* 


is possible. In your inference of impossibility (of this attri¬ 
bute) there is no reason discernible which can contradict the 
possibility (of omniscience). Dispassion (and omniscience) 
are not liable to perception and the relation of contradiction 


(i e one thing being contradictorily opposed to another) cannot 
be established with regard to a fact which is not perceptible. 
Nor again (is speech) the necessarily concomitant effect of 
attachment and desire (for temporal advantage). 


1. A man with dull intellect and opaque morality is seen to improve by reason 
of discipline and labour. The intellectual and moral qualities are capable of infinite 
improvement provided the person concerned is willing or determined to undergo t e 

course of training and labour involved in it. 

2. The point at issue is whether the Buddha was omniscient and tor that 

matter whether any human being can possibly become omniscient. The Mimamsaka 
denies this possibility of a human being becoming omniscient. In the absence of an 
omniscient person no word of a human being is acceptable .as authority for the 
existence of heaven, hell and the like which are to be experienced after death. If 
there is no after-life, religion will have no raison d’etre. The existence of after-life, 
heaven and hell etc., is known only from scripture which must not be the creation of 
any human person. The Buddhist denies the possibility of uncreated scripture and 
asserts the possibility of a person becoming ominiscient. 

Regarding the possibility of omniscience, he says a man can become omniscient 
by continuous and uninterrupted meditation on the truth of nairdtmya, This possibility 
of omniscience and perfect dispassion could be invalidated, only if these three condi¬ 
tions can be alleged to be present. For instance, if knowledge of nairdtmya and conse¬ 
quential knowledge of all that exists be impossible. Secondly, even if they are 
possible, the excellence of intellectual and moral faculties be impossible. Thirdly, 
even if this moral and spiritual excellence be possible, the condition for the acquisition 
of this excellence be not accessible to knowledge. But the possibility of knowledge 
of the ultimate reality which is summed up by the expression of nairalmya is not open 
to denial* And the condition for moral and spiritual excellences which lead to this 
perfection is practice of discipline and this discipline is not unknowable* These 
are the conditions of realization of omniscience. The casual relation between spiritual 
exercise and omniscience cannot be denied. If this discipline is practised for a 
long time without break and incessant application, the perfect moral freedom 
induced by complete dispassion and detachment resulting in omniscience will be the 
necessary consequence. There is no reason why this result be impossible* The pre¬ 
sence of dispassion and also of omniscience cannot be denied, because they are 
not open to the observation by another person. And so the reason assigned by 
the Mimamsaka that the Buddha has delivered speeches cannot be understood to 
stand in opposition to this unobservable fact, viz., omniscience and dispassion* 
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[C] One may argue that delivery of sermons is not 
made the ground of denying perfect detachment and the like, but it 
is put forward as the ground for inferring desire and intention 
to make speeches and utterances. Why should the enlightened 
one who has no delusion and no unfulfilled want be disposed to 
make speeches ? This shows that he is actuated by desire, and 
desire always has reference to an unattained end. The presence 
of these desires being incompatible with perfect dispassion 
shows that the so-called omniscient is not what you suppose him 
to be. In reply the Buddhist answers that speech is not 

necessarily concomitant with passion and personal desire. What 
is needed for making a speech is that one must have knowledge 
of language and knowledge of things as they are. Thus the 

correct knowledge of things and the use of language for 
communicating this knowledge is an intellectual process on which 
emotional idiosyncrasy has no bearing. But one may ask if a 
person is perfectly dispassionate, why should we not perceive 
this fact ? The reason is that these mental characteristics 
occurring in another person are not open to perception by a 
different individual. 

These special attributes, though existentially possible, are 
not open to observation (by another person). Thus the possibility 
of such persons possessing such attributes is not liable to 
denial. [Now the Mimaibsaka argues : If there be perfect 
beings and their existence be not liable to denial, because 

different men may possibly develop special moral and intellec¬ 
tual excellences, why should you not admit this possibility in 
the case of Vedic sentences ?] Sentences are not so, since 
(whether they are sacred or profane) all their characteristics, 
(general or special), are open to perception. If there were 
imperceptible characteristics (in Vedic sentences), that cannot 
be made the reason for inferring (the Vedic sentences) to belong 
to a different class, since these special attributes are not 
observed, (and on the basis of unobserved facts one cannot 
make any assertion at all). [But the Mimaihsaka argues that 
there are different characteristics which are perceived. Vedic 
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sentences are difficult to pronounce and not always sonorous]. 
But such special characteristics are capable of being produced 
in other (secular sentences also). Moreover it is logically 
impossible that the words which are perceptible should have 
imperceptible characteristics, (since one identical entity cannot 
be possessed of two opposite characters, one, perceptible and 
another, imperceptible). [These special attributes, it may be 
urged, which place the Vedic sentences in a different class are 
perceptible no doubt, but they are skipped over by error as in 
the case of poisonous substances which are mistaken to be non- 
poisonous]. There is no reason for error. [The reason for 
error is the similarity of structure, colour and so on in the case 
of poison, but there is no such ground for error in Yedic 
sentences. But how do you know that it is not an error to 
regard Yedic word as similar to ordinary word ?J There is no 
contradiction and so the plea of error is not established. [One 
ought not to be sceptical without reason. A judgement must 
be regarded as true, unless and until it is proved to be false by 
contradictory experience. The illusion of silver in the shell is 
set aside by the subsequent knowledge of shell. But the judge¬ 
ment that Yedic sentences are just like profane statements is 
not liable to be dubbed as error, because there is no subsequent 
experience which contradicts its validity. But if this line of 
argument be sound, then the MImaifasaka’s denial of omni¬ 
science in a person should not be dismissed as erroneous, 
because there is no contradiction]. But the argument is not 
analogous, because the observation of special excellences (due to 
exercise of spiritual discipline) in men (of saintly character) 
furnishes the contradiction. [Well, the argument that a 
perceptible entity cannot have an imperceptible character is 
valid, so far as the imperceptible quality in question is regarded 
as intrinsical to it. But the difference in Vedio sentences is 
not intrinsical, but an extrinsical quality superadded to them], 
(If so), an extrinsical attribute superadded as a special quality 
does not belong to the specifio (Vedic) sentences. So the 
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conclusion follows that all sentences (Yedic or non-Vedic) being 
possessed, of identical character should be regarded as the 
composition of a person or persons. Otherwise none of (the 
sentences including secular ones should be regarded as being 
composed by an intelligent person). 

Furthermore. 

"Non-perception has been considered to be incompetent to prove 
the absence of the soul (by the Vaisesika) or the absence of consci¬ 
ousness in earth (by the Carvakas). How can this non-perception 
be the proof of the absence of the probans (vital activities in material 
things)?" [22] 

[The VaiSesika] who makes out non-perception as the 
proof of negation would be obliged to admit that the doctrine 
of self is without basis. 1 [But though perception be not available 
as the proof of the self, inference will establish its existence. 
But this also is not a sound contention]. Since the self is 
imperceptible, there can possibly be no fact which can be accep¬ 
ted as its effect. [(0) This is not a sound argument. If imper¬ 
ceptible things cannot be admitted to be existent, how can 
sense-faculties be admitted by the Buddhist] ? So far as the 
sense-faculties and others (such as memory-impression) are 
concerned, they are established by the consideration that cogni¬ 
tion is an effect and happens only occasionally (in spite of 
the presence of the other conditions such as light, attention 
and so on), and so they must be dependent (upon something else 
and this something else is called sense-faculty. Infererence) 
is of the form that the occurrence of cognition must have 
a cause and not of the form that the cause is of such 
and such nature. But the establishment of a cause having 

1. The VaiSesika (Pra^astapada) has declared that the self is not perceptible. 

If non-perception be the proof of the absence of the thing unperceived, there will be 

no ground for affirming the existence of self. Thus this would involve hiin in self- 
contradiction* 
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pleasure, (pain) and the like as effects cannot be made the 
ground of establishing the entity (called self). Since the 
establishment of any sort of cause will make them the 
effects of the cause (and this cause need not neoessarily be an 
eternal unitary self as desired by the Vai&esika and the like. 
In the absence of inference proving the existence of self), the 
self will be a thing which is not perceived, (literally, there will 
be non-perception of it and this will prove its non-existence 
according to this line of argument pursued by the opponent). 
How can then (the Materialist) who denies the existence of 
the self on the very ground (of non-perception) be refuted (by 
the Vai&esika) on the plea that non-perception cannot be the 
proof (of the absence of the self) ? If so, how can then (non- 
perception again being) an incompetent probans prove the 
absence (of vital activities in material things like jar) ? Some 
one (the Materialist) asserts the absence of speech and the 
' like (in the omniscient) on the ground of the non-perception 
(of omniscience), though he admits (at the same breath) the 
existence of consciousness although unperceived in earth. 
And the other (the Saihkhya) again admits the existence of 
curd and the like though unperceived in milk and the like, and 
again asserts on the basis of non-perception the absence of 
composite structure, (in fictions like hare’s horn) which do not 
subserve the interests of an other. What is the necessary 
conoomitance that composite things should necessarily be 
conducive to the interest of another ? [The Sarhkhya may 
retort] there is knowledge of curd etc, in milk and the 
like by means of inference, inasmuch as an effect cannot be 
produced by a thing which is incapable of it. [But the 
question may be posed]. What is this capaoity ? Is it the 
same entity (as the effect, curd etc.) or different from it ? If it 
be the same, it would be perceived in its own nature, since 
there is no difference between (the effeot and the capacity). If 
it be another entity, then how oan it be admitted to be existent 
on the existence of another ? It will be a merely metaphorical 
statement (that curd is existent in milk because the latter is 
oapable of produoing the former). In this way there is mutual 
9 
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contradiction (on the part of the opponents who affirm the 
validity and invalidity of non-perception according as it suits 
their convenience). 

‘‘It follows therefore that (the probandum which stands in the 
relation of) essential identity which is bound up with the very essence 
(of the probans) entails (by its absence) the absence (of the probans) 
sharing identical being with it.” 

For instance, the tree as such (being absent) entails 
(the absence of) simsapa. Since a particular species having 
branches etc. (twigs, leaves and the like) is known by that 

name. The fact (of being tree as such) constitutes its very 
essenoe. How can an entity continue to exist after having 
forfeited, its essential nature 1 The essential nature (of tree) 
is the constitutive principle of the entity (simsapa). Such 

being the case, the species ( simsapa ) being necessarily bound 
up with the essential character (of the tree), the former stands 
in necessary concomitance (with the latter). 

‘‘(The absence of) the cause entails (the absence of) the effect 
because of the very relation of necessary concomitance.” [23] 

The cause by becoming absent entails the absence of 
the effect. Were it otherwise, the latter would not be the effect 
of the former. The relation of causality being established 
determines the being of the effect (as dependent upon) that of 
the cause. It follows as the logical consequence that absence 
of one determines the absence of an other by reason of natural 
concomitance in both ways (i.e,, by identity or causality). 

“Otherwise, how can the absence of one entail the absence of 
an other ? How can the proposition that a man is not possessed of 
a horse imply that he is not possessed of a cow ?" [24] 

Likewise* how can the presence of one (supposed probans) 
eptail the presence of the other (probandum without involving 
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necessary concomitance) ? Does the proposition that a man is posse¬ 
ssed of a cow entail his possession of a horse ?” [25] 

Accordingly (the occurrence of) the probans implies (the 
occurrence of) the probandum only beoause it stands in the 
relation of necessary concomitance (with the probandum). 
This (necessary concomitance) again is (of two kinds, viz.) 
essential identity or causal relation. This necessary concomi¬ 
tance is demonstrated by both examples (positive and negative). 1 

“Accordingly the citation of the existent logical subject is not 
necessarily required in the negative example. Because it follows 
automatically from the statement of the negative concomitance 
that the absence of the probandum entails the absence of the 
probans." [26] 

Because 

“The relation of identity and that of causality (obtaining 
between the probans and the probandum) are shown in the example 
to a person who is unaquainted with them.” 

In the example (showing the concomitance in identity) 
the probandum is set forth to stand in the relation of identity 
to the other term (probans) on the basis of the necessary con¬ 
comitance (with the probans) in respect of identity of nature. 
The example demonstrates the proof that what produces an 


1. The apprehension of necessary concomitance entails the apprehension of 
the fact that the probans is dependent upon the probandum for its existence and so 
the absence of the probandum makes the absence of the probans inevitable. The 
positive concomitance in agreement exhibited in the positive example and negative 
concomitance in difference in which the absence of the probandum is shown to 
involve the absence of the probans are only aids to recollection of necessary con¬ 
comitance and they are not, logically speaking, indispensable factors of the process 
of inference. It should also be borne in mind that the negative concomitance is 
necessary corollary of the positive concomitance. The apprehension of the latter 
involves that of the former. 
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event endowed with the nature of effect endows at the same 
time the event with the character of being impermanent. Were 
it otherwise, there would be no logical necessity that the 
existence of one fact will entail the existence of another and 
thus the doubt of tho probans being contingent to the pro- 
bandum will not be overruled. The necessary concomitance of 
the probans with the probandum is shown by that very proof. 
The e'vent which is produced at the determinate time by 
its own cause is necessarily born as perishable existing 
only for one mathematical instant. It cannot be said to derive 
its character (as perishable) from any other circumstance. 
[In other words, a thing which is brought into being as a 
product of its own cause is necessarily endowed with the 
character of being perishable. To be a product is to be liable 
to destruction. The two characters are rather necessary con¬ 
comitants and so these two characters are rather consequences 
of the cause of the event]. As regards causality, it is shown 
in the example that b necessarily comes into being when a 
precedes it as a different entity. [The relation of causality 
holds between two numerically different entities, whereas 
identity is a relation between apparently two different facts, 
but in reality they are one and the same fact]. Thus when 
the relation of identity or causality is established (between the 
probans and the probandum, their necessary relation is estab¬ 
lished thereby. It follows as a necessary corollary that) the 
character of being a product is impossible without the 
character of being perishable and smoke is not possible without 
fire (as its antecedent). To be explicit, the other term (pro¬ 
bandum) is either the self-identity (of the probans) or its 
cause. Such being the case, how can it (the probans) 
relinquish (the probandum which is) its self-identity or its 
cause and come into existence by itself P 1 [The effect is 

1. In other words an event cannot happen without a cause. And between two 
necessary concomitants such as the fact of being a triangle and being a three-sided- 
figure, one cannot occur without the other. Also the relation of genus and specie® 
ne of essential identity. Thus teak or simsapti are species of trees and the specie® 
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necessarily bound up with the cause and between two necessarily 
concomitant characters such as three sides and three angles, 
one must be present together with the other. It follows that 
the effect is impossible if there is no cause and about the 
essential characters one cannot exist without the other]. 
Thus the relation of negation is understood in the counter¬ 
example without reference to a substratum. With regard to 
persons to whom the relation of identity and that of causality 

are already known, 

“To those enlightened persons the probans alone should be 
stated/' 1 [27] 

The example is stated for the purpose (of exemplifying the 
necessary concomitance between the probans and the probandam) 
and when this necessary concomitance is already known, what 
will the statement (of the example) serve ? And when this is 
shown (in the positive example) what need is there for stating 

the substratum of the negative example ? With this consideration 
in view he (Dignaga) has denied the reference to the substra¬ 
tum (a&raya). 

[C] It has been urged by Kumarilabhatta and also Uddyota- 
kara that the necessary concomitance between the probans and 
the probandum cannot be established beyoned doubt, unless it is 
shown that one cannot possibly occur without the other. For 
example, the relation of being a product and being a perishable 
entity cannot be established, unless it is shown that an imperish- 

cannot exist without being members of the genus. This relation of necessary 
concomitance between two co-existent facts is called essential identity. Though the 
species exhibits its differences from the genus and also from other species, they 
are not regarded as essentially different entities. The oak differs from the teak, but 
both are trees and as such being identical with the common fact must be identical 
with one another. The so-called difference is only an appearance and not reality. 

This is the contention of the Buddhist. 

1. The statement of the major premise which states necessary concomitance 
and the assertion of example in which the concomitance is illustrated are superfluous 
for persons who know that the probans stands in the relation of the effect to the 
cause or self-identity to the probandum. This is the idea. 
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able entity is not a product. The relation thus between two 
attributes, being perishable and being product, though shown in 
the positive example such as jar or table, cannot be accepted 
as necessary, unless the relation between their opposites is shown 
in the counter-example. But there is no counter-example possible 
according to the Buddhist, since the Buddhist does not believe 
in any imperishable entity. 

In order to meet this contention, Dharmaklrti argues that 
the negative example is not necessary. The incompatibility of 
being an event with being uncaused or the incompatibility of the 
species with the absence of generic character, sc., treeness, is 
necessarily entailed by the very fact that the effect and the cause 
are inseparable. Such is the case with natural attributes, being 
a product and being perishable. If a thing is a product, it must 
be perishable. If it is not perishable, it is not a product. If 
smoke be an effect, it must be caused, as an uncaused effect is a 
contradiction in terms. Here the realist makes a protest. How 
can you speak of anything being uncaused when you cannot point 
to any fact which is observable as an uncaused one ? So your 
necessary concomitance is only a show. As the concomitance in 
agreement is shown in a positive example that is a fact which is 

observed by both parties to the debate. Similarly the negative 
concomitance between opposites must be shown to be exempli¬ 
fied by concrete observable facts in the example. The Buddhist 
contends that the negative concomitance follows a priori from the 
positive concomitance. It is an ideal construction which is self- 
evident. To insist on a concrete observable fact as substratum 
of a negative concomitance is only an idle assumption. 


“The necessary concomitance being known by means of that 
(example)^ the statement of either of the two (examples showing 
positive and negative concomitance) will occasion the recollection of 
the other by necessary implication.” [28] 

As has been said by the Master (Dignaga in the Nyaya- 

mukha), ‘‘Either (of the examples stated as alternative) will 
serve the purpose of showing the two-fold concomitance (in 
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agreement and in difference) by necessary implication." 
Further in that very text the Master endorses the view that 
the example sets forth the relation of identity or that of 
causality and affirms that the statement of one serves the 
purpose of establishing the concomitance of the second. To be 
explicit, when the proposition, “Whatever is a product is 
impermanent”, is asserted, it becomes evident that the pro- 
bandum being not numerically different (from the probans), the 
fact (of being impermanent) is the very nature (of being a 
product) and is the necessary concomitant established by 
authentic proof ( pramanadrsta) on the ground that one (being 
a product) is necessarily concomitant with the other (being 
impermanent). A person who is acquainted with the essential 
identity (of the probans and the probandum) arrives at the 
conclusion by way of implication that in the absence of 
impermanence the fact of being a product is not logically 
possible. It is not possible that an entity can come into 
existence without the self-identity of its nature (with the 
probandum), because they (probans and probandum) are 
ontologically identical. Were it not so, it would not be possible 
to conceive that one occurs necessarily on the occurrence of the 
other. Likewise when the proposition is stated negatively that 
one (product) does not occur without the occurrence of the other 
(impermanent), it becomes evident from the very statement 
itself to a person who knows the relation of identity that one 
is identical with the other by nature and thus one (the probans) 
cannot possibly come into being in the absence of the other 
(probandum). In default (of identity) the logical impossibility 
of the occurrence (of the probans without the occurrence of the 
probandum) would not be realized; hence the recollection of 
concomitance in agreement happens to the person who has 
realized the necessary identity of the probans and the 
probandum in each such case 1 . [Similarly when the proposition, 

1* What is emphasized by Dharmakirti is the fact that the positive concomi¬ 
tance in identity of the probans and the probandum necessarily implies the negative 
concomitance that one canpot occur without the other* Conversely the statement of 
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“Wherever 1 there is smoke there is fire”, is asserted, it follows 

that smoke is the effect of fire, since the occurrence of smoke is 
necessarily (a consequence of) the occurrence of fire. Were it 
otherwise, there would be no ontological necessity that between 
two different things one (fire) must be necessarily determinant 
(antecedent) of the other (smoke), and consequently the conse¬ 
quent entity would be independent (of the antecedent). And 
in that case the absence (of the antecedent) would not affect 
the existence of the consequent and thus would not entail the 
absence (of the latter). But if the consequent (smoke) be 
known as the effect, it must necessarily have a cause (preceding 
it). What constitutes the character of the cause is that it 
(cause) necessarily comes into existence (literally, presents itself 
antecedently) to the occurrence of another entity (sc., the effect). 
And it is again the unfailing character of the effect that it 
comes into existence on the occurrence of that (cause). This is 
found to be the case with smoke. Therefore, a person who 
understands that smoke is the effect (of fire) and thus by oon- 
comitance in agreement understands the relation of the cause 
and the effect (subsisting between fire and smoke) comes to the 
conclusion that smoke cannot come into existence without the 
antecedent occurrence of fire, and thus by implication becomes 
aware of the negative concomitance. Likewise from the pro¬ 
position ‘There can be no smoke if there be no fire (as its ante¬ 
cedent)’, (a knowledgeable person) arrives at the conclusion that 

fire must necessarily occur, if smoke occurs, and thus becomes 
aware of the concomitance in agreement by implication. Be 
it not the case (that knowledge of concomitance in agreement 
is implied by concomitance in difference), there will be no 
logical necessity why the effect (smoke) should not occur even 
in the absence of that (fire). 


necessary concomitance in difference implies the truth of the positive concomitance# 

One follows as the Iogieal consequence of the other. It is a ease of immediate 
inference of formal logic. 

1# In original text yatra or ‘where* is used) but the meaning should be under- 

0 f *** un ^ eraa i reference, that is to say, all eases of smoke are necessarily casep 
of fire occurring antecedently to the former. (K. 83, 5-6). 
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[Now Dharmaklrti introduces the notorious problem in 
Indian Philosophy whether word is eternal or non-eternal. The 
problem is here concerned with the epistemological issue as to 
whether the audible perception of word is possible if the latter 
(word) be neither permanent nor impermanent. The audible 
perception would not be an effect of word]. If audible percep¬ 
tion be not the product of both eternal or non-eternal entity 
(sc., word), then it will have no possibility for coming into exis¬ 
tence in the absence of antecedent cause (either eternal or non¬ 
eternal ; that is to say, it will not occur at all, if there is no cause 

of it. Dharmaklrti observes) it is not a fact that audible percep¬ 
tion can be ascertained as not liable to happen (in the absence 
of an eternal and non-eternal cause). [It cannot be definitely 
known that audible perception does not occur on account of the 
absence of an eternal or non-eternal cause. Were it known 
that the non-occurrence of audible perception is due to the 
previous absence of any eternal or non-eternal cause, it would 
be the effect of either of them. But no such knowledge is 
possible]. On the contrary the eternity or non-eternity of the 
cause becomes liable to doubt. Be it otherwise, if the cause 
were definitely known to be absent, how could doubt arise on 

the occurrence (of audible perception regarding the eternity and 

non-eternity ? Thus the absence of audibility cannot be asserted 

of eternal and non-eternal. Why then is audibility, being 

uncommon attribute as it is, absent in both eternal and 

non-eternal, that is heterologue and homologue, asserted as not 

being possible in both ? The answer is :) It is said to be 

non-existent (both in eternal and non-eternal), only because the 

existence (of audibility) is not definitely known (to belong 
to either). 

[C] It is contended that audible perception cannot be set 
down as the effect of a non-eternal entity nor of an eternal. 

Jar and the like which are non-eternal facts are not audible. So 
the absence of an eternal cause does not entail the absence of 
audible perception as its supposed effect. Nor again does the 
absence of a non-eternal cause entail its absence, because it is 

10 
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also not perceived in space and the like which are regarded as 
eternal entities. So there can be no inference from the fact that 
word is audible to its cause being either eternal or non-eternal. 
Dignaga asserts that word is non-eternal, because it is an object 
of audible perception. The contention of the opponents, 
Uddyotakara and Kumarilabliatta, is that this argument is an 
instance of the fallacy called non sequitur. They contend 
that the syllogism, ‘Word is non-eternal, because it is audible’, 
is pointless, since no conclusion follows and so the argument must 
be dismissed as inconsequential. It cannot be regarded as a case 
of doubt, because doubt would have been possible, if the quality 
of being audible were found to be present alike in eternal and 
non-eternal ; like the attribute, cognizability. For instance, the 
argument, ‘Word is impermanent, because it is cognizable’, is a 
case of doubt, since both eternal and non-eternal facts are 
cognizable alike. But the attribute of audibility stands on a 
different footing. It is found in neither eternal nor non-eternal 
entities. The argument might be put as follows. Word is a 
substance which is either eternal or non-eternal ; and audibility 
is the quality of a substance. Hence arises a doubt whether it 
is a quality of an eternal or non-eternal fact. But this would 
make the fact of being a quality the probans and as such 
audibility would not be the cause of doubt. 

In reply to the contention, it is asserted that the argument 
would have been a case of non sequitur , if it were previously 
known that all the cases which are known to be audible were all 
known to be neither eternal nor non-eternal. But this is not the 
case. Though a jar, table, chair and the like are not possessed 
of the quality of being audible, they are non-eternal facts. It does 
not follow that a non-eternal entity cannot be audible. Word, 
for instance, being audible, may be non-eternal. It may also be 
eternal. And so it is a case of doubt. 

Dharmaklrti regards the argument, ‘Word is non-eternal, 
because it is audible’, as a case of doubtful issue. Of course 
word is non-eternal but this conclusion does not follow from the 
fact of its being audible. If audibility be understood as the 
causal efficiency for generating audible perception, it is natural 
that what is audible must be impermanent. A supposed permanent 
cannot have any causal efficiency. Thus the argument c&nuot 
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be a case of doubtful inference. Why then does Dharmakirti set 
it down as a case of doubt ? The answer is given as follows. 
If audibility be interpreted as causal efficiency as such, then it 
becomes equivalent to existence. And existence, according to the 
Buddhist, is nothing but causal efficiency and as such is possible 
only of non-eternal facts. The attribute of existence is found in 
all non-eternal things. If however audibility stands for particular 
causal efficiency for audible perception, then it becomes a case 
of the uncommon probans. Nothing but word is audible. So the 

occurrence of audibility in other non-eternal facts is not possible 
and hence it cannot be concluded that word is non-eternal as the 
concomitance between audible and non-eternal is not ascertained 
before. If however it is contended that the concomitance is 
known in the word itself, then the assertion of a probans, audible, 
is futile. The word is already known to be audible and non¬ 
eternal by the very act of the knowledge of concomitance. This 
is the reason why the argument is regarded as a case of doubt 
and not non sequitur and also not as a definitive syllogism 

yielding definite conclusion. This holds good of all uncommon 
probanses which are all guilty of being inconclusive. 

When, on the other hand, the causal relation, sc., between 
fire and smoke, is not demonstrated in the example, then the 
proposition, ‘Wherever there is smoke there is fire’, will not be 
established, because necessary concomitance will not be evident. 
Consequently how can the negative concomitance ‘There is no 
smoke there, where there is no fire’ be deduced by implication ? 

Likewise if the negative ooncomitance be not set forth in the 
counter-example, how can the positive concomitance (in agree¬ 
ment) be known (by implication) ? It follows therefore that 
the example demonstrates the neoessary concomitance based 
on the relation of identity and causality as set forth before, 
with a view to bringing home the truth that the existence of one 

(effect or identity) leads to the existence of the other (cause or 
natural concomitance). In the absence of 'such relation the 
deduction (of another) will be impossible. 
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‘‘It follows therefore from the aforesaid discussion that negation 
of cause or of (the superconcomitant, svabhava, in case of) natural 
identity is the probans of the negation of another (effect or 
subconcomitant).” 

Since the two cases (causa and superconcomitant) alone 
when found to be absent, are competent to drive home the 
absence of the other facts necessarily concomitant with them. 
Therefore a person who seeks to establish the negation of any 
other fact must show the absence of the cause or of the super¬ 
concomitant as the necessary probans. If there be no logical 
nexus (by way of causality and identity), how can the negation 
of one imply the negation of another ? 

‘Again non-perception of a fact competent to perception (is 
also a condition of negation).” [29] 

(The above) is the probans for negation (of the perceptible 
object). Though (non-perception of a perceptible fact) is the 
condition of the judgement of negation (and not negation itself), 
it is called the condition of that (negation by way of abbrevia¬ 
tion. Why is it not regarded as a case of negative inference ?) 
Because the non-perception of a fact (as described before, that is 
competent to be perceived and in the presence of all conditions 
of perception) is itself of the nature of negative judgement. 1 
The non-perception of cause or superconcomitant serves as the 
probans for the both, (that is to say, it proves the non-existence 
of an object concerned and also makes the judgement and 
assertion of negation in the form, “The jar does not exist”, 
possible). 

1. When one does not perceive an object which is as much perceptible as 
other objects which are perceived, he becomes automatically aware of its non¬ 
existence. So the negative probans, non-perception of the perceptible, does not prove 
the actual absence of the object, because the very act of non-perception is tantamount 
to the knowledge of the absence. It however becomes necessary when another person, 
owing to dogmatic bias or stupidity, fails to realize the absence of a fact in spite of 
the presence of the conditions of the perception. Therefore it is called the condition 
of th e judgement or assertion of negation (par Used havyavahdra) only. 
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"As set forth, this non-perception described to be of three kinds 
has again been elucidated under various heads according as the 
syllogistic statements are employed differently on the basis of non- 
perception of that (the perceptible entity, cause, superconcomitant) 
and the perception of contradictory opposites (of them).” [30] 

The probans for negation is three-fold only. The non-percep¬ 
tion of what is perceptible by itself (is the universal character 
of all the probanses for negation). When it is known as such 
(as fit to be perceived), the non-perception of the (perceptible) 
cause, the (perceptible) superconcomitant and of the (perceptible) 
entity itself (are the logical grounds for negation). This (triple 
negative condition) admits of various divisions according as 
the syllogistic statements are variously used, setting forth 
different ways of non-perception of the perceptible or percep¬ 
tion of the contradictory opposites. (The syllogistic state¬ 
ments variouly used are) the non-perception of the perceptible 
(and its cause and super-concomitant) and perception of 
their opposites (consecutively of the perceptible, of the cause of 
the perceptible and of the super-concomitant of the perceptible) 
and also perception of the effect of the opposite and so forth 

as has been demonstrated before 1 . 

"The law of necessary concomitance (literally> the impossibility 
of the probans in the absence of the probandum as a matter of infalli¬ 
ble necessity) is definitely ascertained from the relation of cause and 
effect and the relation of identity which alone can serve as the 
determining principles of necessary concomitance and not from mere 
non-observation (of the probans in the absence of the probandum) or 
observation (of the probans in the presence of the probandum),” [31] 

“How can the necessity of the occurrence of one entity on the 
occurrence of another be possible ? Or if the occurrence of A be 
due to the occurrence of B like the colouring of the cloth> then (the 
necessary concomitance of the two will not be capable of being 
determined).” [32] 


1. See PV. [14], K. 35 seq. 
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These two verses inserted in between (sum up the result 
attained). 

Moreover, 


“An attribute which is caused by another entity will be different 
(from what is the intrinsic character of the entity it is supposed to 
qualify)’.” 

A quality (a, probandum) which is not generated when 
the other quality (6, probans) is generated or b caused by another 
circumstance should not be logioally considered to be identical 
in nature. Now numerical difference of entities consists in the 
occurrence of contradictorily opposed attributes and the raison 
d’etre of this numerical difference is but the difference of 
causes. If these two circumstances (viz., the difference of attri¬ 
butes and the difference of causes) be not the condition of dis¬ 
tinction, then there will be no difference of anything from any 
other thing and the upshot will be that the whole universe will 
be reduced to one substance. And consequently all things should 
be subject to simultaneous generation and simultaneous destruc¬ 
tion and all things should function as the cause of all. If 
these consequences (simultaneous generation and simultaneous 
destruction and promiscuous causation) be not admitted, then 
things would not be reduced to one common entity. (If 
different entities be postulated, then description of them as one) 
will be only a technical name (without the meaning usually 
conveyed by it and used only in pickwickian sense) ; because 
the designation by one name is proposed of things postulated 
as numerically different. 

(0) But though perishability (according to the Buddhist, 

i I • 

being natural to a thing) is not caused by another entity, it is 

1* "lhe point at issue is whether to be an effect and to be perishable are two 
different attributes caused by different circumstances or identical in essence, the 
difference being only a case of abstraction. The latter is the position of the Buddhist 
logician. If the two are not essentially identical, one will pot necessarily imply 
the other. 
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not found to come into existence when an entity comes into 
being and as such the charge that it (perishability) is not the 
natural property of the entity would be in force alike. 1 (A) 
(Dharmakirti refutes the charge as follows) : Perishability 
is not anything different from or external (to the thing), 

which (may be supposed to) come into existence at a sub¬ 
sequent time. The entity itself is born, endowed with the 
character of existing only for a moment and this is the mean¬ 
ing of perishability (the two attributes, existence and perisha¬ 
bility, are the same fact). That they are expressed by two terms 
(one as a probans and another as a probandum) as the subject 
and the predicate is due to a condition which will he explained 
later on. 2 3 * * * * The fact that a thing exists for one moment and 
this is the very character of it which is derived from the very 
cause of the entity itself is perceived (by all, and does not 
admit of doubt); yet an average person (of dull understanding 
deluded by his ignorance and false belief) does not realize 
this truth, since he only perceives its existence and is deluded 
into the belief of its continuance for all the subsequent moments; 
or in this he is deceived by the uninterrupted generation of 
similar entities. 8 The definite knowledge (of the momentary 

1. The point at issue is the Buddhist asserts that an entity perishes by its 
own nature. It is the nature of a thing to be perishable and as such does not require 
the service of a destructive agent like the stroke of a club. The NaiySyika asserts 
that a thing is destroyed if a destructive agent is brought to bear upon it. But a 
thing does not perish during its existence, short or long. So the destruction must 
be a subsequent event whether it be automatic or due to an external condition. 

Consequently the charge that the destruction would not be natural remains unaffected 
whether it is regarded as spontaneous or externally caused. 

2. If the entity be identical with perishability as it is with existence, why 
should such a statement as ‘perishability is the attribute of an entity’ be not 
dismissed as nonsensical ? But such statement is not nonsensical. The difference 
of the subject and the predicate is intelligible. The Buddhist admits the necessity 
of such differential statement. But the verbal difference is not tantamount to onto? 
logical difference. 

3. A thing exists only one moment and perishes in the next but because it 

is followed immediately by another entity similar to it in all appearance, an average 

man believes that the same entity endures for a length of time. When however a 

different series of entities takes place, he thinks that the old thing has been des¬ 

troyed and anew thing comes into existence. Take a concrete example, Ajarifl 
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existence of things) occurs to those who see the last moment 
(of its existence, i.e., when it is superseded by another). 1 
Subsequently when the (previous) entity is not perceived, 
it is understood to have ceased to exist and this is the time 
when its extinction is realized and then it is determined to be 
perishable (by nature). [This is a case analogous to the reali¬ 
zation of causal relation as explained in the following]. The 
efficiency for the production of an effect is constitutionally the 
nature of the cause ; yet a person who perceives the cause and 
has not seen its relevant effect does not realize its causal 
efficiency for the effect. But this is realized after observing the 
effect produced. If it were not (constitutionally a property of an 

entity), perishability would be a different entity, whether it be 
regarded as produced by another cause or an event without cause. 
Consequently an entity w 7 ould not be possessed of it (perisha¬ 
bility) as its property, since the latter (perishability) would have 
no concern with the former. If, on the contrary, perishability 
would bear upon the entity, it would become integrated with its 
very constitution and thus (the postulation of perishability) as 
an external property would be superfluous. An entity, on the 
other hand, which is by its nature permanent and imperishable, 
would not possibly develop a contrary character in spite of 

another entity being brought to bear upon it. 

Now let this perishability be a different entity and let it be 
(supposed to be) produced by another entity. (But what will be 
the relation in which it will stand to the latter entity ?) It 
must be either the cause or the effect (of the entity to which it 

comes to be related), since a fact which is neither cause nor 
effect cannot stand in necessary relation (to another fact) and 


not one entity existing for a long span of time. Every second moment it is the 
recurrence of a similar entity and the belief of the observer in the continuity of 
things, fostered by superstition, does not allow him to understand the truth that 
nothing persists beyond one moment, 

1. From a faet that faggot is seen to be reduced to ashes, it becomes obvious 
that the faggot is impermanent. This gives the clue to its momentary existence, 
since a thing which is not perishable by nature cannot be brought to an end. And 
being naturally perishable, it must perish in the next moment* 
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as such the inference of its existence (in the entity) will not be 
logically possible. 

Regarding the issue, 

“It (perishability) cannot be the cause of the entity because it 
happens later on. If on the other hand it be the effect, there is no 
definite guaranty of its (occurrence^.” [33] 

If it (perishability) comes into existence under the influence 
of some other conditions subsequently to the emergence of the 
entity, how can it be the cause of the latter (entity) ? If it be 
regarded as the effect, then there is no ontological necessity that 
it must occur, because the presence of the cause is not neces¬ 
sarily attended with the occurrence of the effect. Consequently 
an attribute which is due to another entity as its condition 
cannot be held to occur as a matter of necessity on the 
occurrence (of the former) and so there can be no inference (of 
the effect from the cause). 

[C] The matter of contention is this. An entity, like a 
jar, is found to be perishable. But is the attribute of perisha¬ 
bility natural to it or due to other conditions apart from the 
jar ? The Vaisesika holds that the jar will continue until a 
condition of destruction appears. For instance, it is destroyed 
when one strikes it with the club or dashes it to the ground 

and so forth. The destruction is not natural to it. The 

Buddhist, on the other hand, maintains that unless a thing be 

perishable by nature, it cannot be made to perish by any 

external agent. For instance, space, time, soul and etc. are 

regarded as imperishable eternal substances by the Vaisesika 
and no destructive agent can make them cease to exist. The 
external agent or condition does not destroy the thing but 
makes the process of destruction intelligible even to the meanest 
understanding. This is the issue of controversy. 

Now Dharmakirti poses the question. Is the fact that it is 
perishable, in one word, the attribute of perishability, the cause 
of the entity which is perishable or effect of it ? Now a jar 
perishes only after it has come into existence and not before, 

11 
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because in that case it will not happen at all. And because the 
destruction happens to it after it has come into existence, it 
cannot be its antecedent and as such it cannot be regarded as its 
cause. Let it be supposed that the entity develops the attribute 
of being perishable after its emergence. But that also is not 

a tenable position. The entity, sc., a jar, will then be one of its 
conditions but not the whole cause. The presence of one 
of the conditions is not the sufficient guaranty that the effect 
will happen as a matter of necessity. It requires the presence 
of other conditions also. And as such we cannot infer that a 
thing which is produced must be perishable. So the basis of 
necessary concomitance between ‘a product’ and ‘perishable’ 
cannot be found in causality. But it is admitted on all hands 
that what is a product is perishable, yad utyuttimat tad vinaH. 
What can then be the basis of this concomitance other than 
identity of natuie ? So Dharmaklrti regards perishability as a 
natural attribute of an entity produced by a cause. And it has 
been shown that a thing exists only one moment and perishes in 
the next and this constitutes the attribute of perishability. 

If again observation (of co-presence) and non-observation 
(that is observation of the absence of both) be not the requisite 
conditions of the concomitance in agreement and the concomi¬ 
tance in difference, how can we be sure that smoke will not fail 

to accompany fire ? The reason is : 

“Smoke is the effect of fire> as the characteristics of the effect 
are observed to be present in it-” 

Now what was not observed before is observed when 
oertain facts have been observed and is again not observed 
when one (antecedent) is not observed, it is deduced that the 
(subsequent) entity is the effect of the (antecedent) entity. This 
(triple) test is found to be satisfied by smoke. 

[C] The relation of cause and effect is ascertained by the 
application of triple test. If one is to demonstrate by experiment 
that smoke is the effect of fire, one has to show that (1) there is 
neither smoke nor fire previously present in a place, (2) fire is 
produced and smoke is observed to follow, (3) fire is removed 
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from the place and so not observed, smoke also is not observed. 
In all (1) non-observation of the smoke before its emergence, 
(2) observation of fire and observation of smoke, (3) lastly, non¬ 
observation of fire and non-observation of smoke, these are the 
three steps in which there are three cases of non-observotion and 
two cases of observation, and this necessary concomitance shows 
that the subsequent entity is the effect and the antecedent is the 
cause. This is an anticipation of the position of J. S. Mill’s third 
Canon—the Joint Method of Agreement and Difference. 

“If it (effect) were to come into existence even when it (the 
cause) were absent, it would forfeit the character of being conditioned 
by the cause ” [34J 

Even when it is observed in one single case to conform 
(to the canon) it is proved that (the subsequent event) is the 
effect. If it were not the effect it would not follow even once 
from what is not its cause. If the effect could happen in the 
absence of its own cause, it would he a case of an event happening 
without cause. For when an event comes into existence in the 
absence of another, the latter cannot be a cause. (On your sup¬ 
position) smoke can come into existence in the absence of fire 
and so it cannot have fire as its cause. 

But one may contend that it will not be a case of uncaused 
production, because the event may be due to another cause. 
No, the problem will be the same even on that (hypothesis). 

(Suppose that smoke is produced from an anthill, but that will 
not be a tenable hypothesis) because even in the absence of that 
(anthill) it (smoke) comes into existence when fire is present. 
[Thus so far as other conditions open to perception are 
concerned, they fail to account for the occurrence of smoke]. 
Again how can it come into existence from any other entity 
(d or 6) whioh is not possessed of the capacity of producing the 
effect in question ? The supposed cause is by itself devoid of 
the nature of the cause w'hich is capable of producing the effect 
&nd so the effect (sc., smoke) will be devoid of a cause. (But 
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the opponent may urge that) it is not contended that it is the 
self-same effect that is produced but something which is similar 
to it. But how can the effect be similar (to the usual one), 
when it springs from a cause qualitatively different (from the 
well-known cause, fire) ? A similar effect can spring into 
existence from the similar cause. 

[C] It is admitted that there are different kinds of smokes 
produced from different fuels, sc., faggot or leaves. Of course 
the qualitative difference of the variety of the smoke is due to 
the difference in the fuel, but fire is present in all. So there is 
similarity between the different kinds of smokes. Similarity, 
therefore, cannot be predicated of things which are entirely 
diverse. But it may be argued that according to the Buddhist 
the first instance of smoke is produced from fire and then the 
smoke produces similar smoke as a successor. So there may be 
similarity in the effects in spite of the difference of causes. But 
this is not a valid objection. The first smoke that is produced \ 
from fire and the second smoke that is also produced from fire 
are similar. The smoke that is produced from smoke is similar 
to the smoke similarly produced from smoke So there is no 
exception to the rule that similars produce similars and dissi- 
milars produce dissimilars. If fire be the cause of smoke and 
also anything not-fire be supposed to be capable of producing 
the smoke, there must be something common between them, 
otherwise the similarity of smokes would not be accounted 
for. However much the smokes may be supposed to differ, 
they will not be different to the extent that a jar differs from 
smoke. The point at issue is that an event must have a cause 
and if both the event and the cause be open to observation, 
we must seek to affiliate an observable effect to an observable 

cause. And if it is supposed that it is not fire but some 
unobservable fact associated with it is the cause of smoke, 
then it is not logically permissible to infer fire from smoke. 
This contention may not be theoretically assailed, but it will 
be an instance of extreme scepticism. (K. 99). The question 
is, “Have you observed any case of smoke without fire ? If 
not, why should you deny that smoke is the effect of fire 
It is observed that smoke is possible only when fire is present 
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and if it is said that it is a case of fortuitous combination, 
it will be a very unprecedented way of judging causal relation. 

If a similar effect could come into existence from a dis¬ 
similar one, then there will be no determination of causal 
efficiency and hence difference of the cause would not be neces¬ 
sary for difference (of the effect). Thus the multiple form and 

variation of the world would have no cause (of their own). All 
things might come into existence from all things. Therefore 
it must be admitted (in view of the impossibility of promiscuity) 
that the difference and the identity of the cause are responsible 
for the difference and the identity of the effect. Therefore 
smoke cannot be generated by an entity qualitatively different 
from what is seen, because (denial of this rule) would lead to 
the conclusion that things are produced without any causal 
principle. 

Consequently. 

“If the effect were uncaused, it would have perpetual existence 
or perpetual non-existence, since it would be independent (of the 
service) of another. The fact that entities have the possibility of 
occasional existence, (that is. the character of contingency) is due 
to their dependence.” £35] 

(For instance), the smoke, if it is to happen uncaused, 
it would not happen not occasionally, (that is to say, it would 
be existent in all time), because of the independence (of the 
service of another), since it would not be subject to deficiency 
(of the conditions) of its existence just as it is not at the 
time in which it is known to endure. Or it would not even 
be existent at the time (of its own duration) inasmuch as the 
(supposed) time of its existence is not different from the time 
in which it is non-existent- That entities are liable to oocur 
periodically (contingently) is due to the fact of their depend¬ 
ence upon (another event as condition). The time of their 
existence and the time of their non-existence respectively consti¬ 
tute the competency and incompetency of their occurrence. 
If time and place (as such) were supposed to be possessed of 
competency or incompetency in the same degree (without 
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distinction), then there would be no determining principle for 
one (time and place) being endowed with the entity or being 
destitute of it. This competency is not anything different 
from the principle of the causality. In consequence it must 
be admitted that when an entity occurs in one particular place 
and time avoiding another place and time, the entity in 
question is dependent upon the former circumstances. Accord¬ 
ingly its occurrence in that way (in that particular place and 
time) is (to be interpreted as) dependence, since an entity 
independent of the services rendered by them is not governed 
by the necessity that it would occur in the precise manner. 
Therefore when smoke whose occurrence is determined by a 
determinate place and time is observed to occur (in that place 
and time) and not observed to occur even for once if there is a 
deficiency in the conditions, it follows that the specific 
character (of smoke) is generated by the conditions. Were it 
not so, it would not occur even once (under the circumstances 
in question). How can the smoke determined as it is by the 
conditions occur in another setting ? if it were to occur 
(elsewhere), it w'ould not be smoke. Smoke is nothing but one 
whose specific character is determined by those very conditions. 
Conversely the cause also must be possessed of the character 
of producing the effect of such description. If the smoke were 
to be generated by any other condition (than fire), it (fire) 
would not be possessed of the character of being cause. (And 
consequently) it would not be able to produce smoke even for 
once. Nor again would the effect be smoke, if it could come 
into existence from what is not possessed of capacity for 
producing smoke. If the causal entity (supposed to be other 
than fire) be possessed of the nature (of producing smoke), it 
would transpire to be nothing but fire. And so the necessary 
concomitance is established (between fire and smoke). 

‘ If the head of Sakra (i. e., anthill) were of the nature of fire, 
it would be nothing but natural fire (capable of producing smoke). 
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If, on the other hand, it were of the nature different from that of 
fire, how can smoke be possibly there ?” [ 36 ] 

“Fire is possesssed of the nature (capacity) of serving as the 
cause of smoke, possessed, as it is, of the particular power of produc* 
ing that (smoke in question). If smoke were to be brought into 
existence by what is not the cause of smoke, it (smoke) would be 
tantamount to an uncaused event.” [37] 

These are the two summarizing verses. (Now a question 
is raised. If an effect, sc., smoke, cannot be produced by a 
different cause), how is it that the effect is supposed to bs 
generated by an auxiliary of a heterogeneous character ? i or 
instance, visual cognition is produced by the combination of 
the visual organ, colour (li.ht, attention) etc,. [The question 
arises from misconception]. It is not maintained that any 
particular condition is possessed of the causal efficiency and is 
the cause of it, but the totality of the conditions has that 
capacity and is the cause (of the effect), and this total cause 
is inferred from the effect. This totality is the cause of the 
effect by its natural existence and so the auxiliaries (though of 
heterogeneous character) produce the effect simultaneously and 
not in succession. 

[C] No particular causal factor can produce an effect but 
only when all the factors are combined. But why should we 
then infer fire from smoke ? The answer is that the different 
causal factors, fire, fuel, air etc. develop the causal efficiency 
individually when they are brought together and not in isolation. 
But what is this totality ? Is it different from the causal factors ? 
If different, all the factors are to be considered as unproductive. 
But that will go against the evidence of experience. We do not 
find anything different from or in excess of the factors present. 
The answer is that by the totality of causal factors it is not 
meant that something else in excess of causal factors supervenes 
to bring about the effect. It is nothing but factors present to¬ 
gether. But if the different causal factors be each endowed with 
the causa] efficiency, why should they not produce a plurality 
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of effects and not one alone ? This contingency is also not 
admitted as necessary. There is nothing to deter the possibility 
of different factors from producing one single effect. It is not the 
position of the Buddhist that the cause and the effect are 
identical in substance, but this is maintained by the Samkhya 
philosopher. So theoretically or empirically, there is no incom¬ 
patibility involved in the supposition that different conditions 
may combine to produce one particular effect, though each of them 
is possessed of causal efficiency for the same. We have to admit 
that the causal factors develop the efficiency in the state of 
combination. There are philosophers who hold that totality is 
the relation of conjunction which is produced by the different 
factors. But this is superfluous. If the factors can produce the 
relation of conjunction, why should not they produce the causal 
efficiency for the effect without any such medium ? 

As regards'.such cases as a kind of weed ( saluka ) etc. 
whioh are observed to be generated from cowdung and others, 
though different in kind from their proper causes, there must 
needs be difference in the nature of the product born of its 
own cause (from one born of cowdung), in spite of the same 
designation. The reason for the qualitative difference of the 
product is the difference of natural cause. For instance, (one 
kind of) banana plant is found to be produced from its own 
seed and (another) from the roots, (but they are found to exhibit 
qualitative difference). Even average people clearly and 
unmistakably spot out the qualitative difference constituted by 
structual variation. Accordingly (it must be admitted that) 
an effect clearly distinguished by reason of structural and 
qualitative difference (from those resembling it) is never found 
to fail in its necessary concomitance with its relevant cause. 

“When one thing is seen to be the necessary consequent of 
another by concomitane in agreement and concomitance in difference, 
it must be deduced that it is so as the nature of the consequent (the 
effect is determined by the cause of it and conversely it is the very 
nature of the cause to be productive of the effect). It follows 

therefore that no effect can derive its being from what is other than 
the cause." [38] 
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This is a summarizing verse. Therefore from a single 
instance of observation and non-observation (as set forth in 
the five stages), the causal relation is established and from this 
(the necessity of the concomitance of both kinds) is understood. 
It cannot be ascertained in any other manner, (that is, without 
the comprehension of causal relation). It cannot be determined 
by the empirical knowledge of co-presence and co-absence, 

because that would require the observation of concomitance 
in agreement and non-observation of concomitance in difference 
in each and all cases (which is humanly imposible). 

[C] The knowledge of relation of causality is not based 

purely on empirical evidence, that is, actual observation. Our 
experience is by the very nature of the case confined to a limited 
number of instances. So by mere observation of two events in 
association and non-observation, that is, observation of the 
absence of the two cannot give us the guaranty that the conco¬ 
mitance in agreement and difference will hold good. It is only 
when the relation between the events is understood to be one of 
causality that we can be sure of the universal necessity of the 
concomitance. 

Thus, (for instance), an amorphous entity (such as space) 
is found to be eternal, but in other cases it is seen to be 
otherwise (for instance, pleasure and pain, though amorphous, 
are found to be transitory). Again though amorphousness is 
not seen in things believed to be not eternal, (e.g., jar), yet it 

is seen (in things which are alike non-eternal such as pleasure 
and pain). 

[C] Being amorphous and being eternal or non-eternal, 
though observed to be present together in a number of instances, 
are also found to be absent in others. On the contrary an eternal 
entity is observed to be amorphous and so also non-eternal. 
Thus from mere observation of the association of two attributes 

one cannot arrive at the conclusion that the two will go together 
in every case. The necessity of a relation of two events in 
succession can be definitely ascertained if it were found to be a 
case of causality. The effect must have a cause and nothing can 

12 
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happen without cause. This is an a priori belief which cannot 
be set aside by any amount of logical cogitation. Nagarjuna 
also asserts that it is impossible to believe that an event can 
occur without cause preceding it. In logic inference is found to 
be possible only if there is a universal proposition showing the 
necessary connection of two facts. In case of succession, when 
a is necessarily believed to be follwed by b, the necessity and 
universality of the relation of the two can be accepted only on 
the assurance that they stand in the relation of cause and effect. 

Let it be agreed that the effect stands in the relation of 
necessary concomitance to the cause, since the former is gene¬ 
rated by the latter. But how can identity of essence be 
regarded as a case of necessary concomitance ? 

‘‘Necessary concomitance is also inevitable in essential identity 
(of the probans and the probandum). since the latter is bound up with 

the former in its essence.” 

The relation of necessary concomitance holds between 
one entity and another which is necessarily entailed by its 
very existence (for example, between ‘a product’ and ‘perishable’ 

as the latter follows from the very nature of the former). 


‘‘(The rekson is) since the absence (of the probandum) necessarily 
entails the absence (of the probans) automatically, because the two 

stand in the relation of identity.” [39] 

Now that which is called the self-nature (essence) is the 
character of a thing which follows from its very existence and 

this by itself constitutes its very nature and being . 1 So how 
can one come to be after repudiating its own self ? What is 
a product is necessarily perishable because there is no onto- 


1. That what is a product is necessarily perishable follows from the nature of 

the product itself. It cannot be a product without being perishable. The one is the 

obverse and the other is the reverse of the same coin. They are two only conceptually 
find not in reality. 
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logical difference between them, (So if it be one, it must be 
the other). 

But does not this make the argument liable to the 
fallacy called the fallacy of a part of the thesis being adduced 
as the probans P 1 No, the fallacy does not arise, because. 

“In pursuance of the law of nature) all entities are established 
respectively in their own character (and thus each has the distinctive 
individuality of its own) and by reason of this (individuality) each and 
all are distinguished from other similar and dissimilar things.” [40 ] 

‘‘Therefore things are distinguished from others (possessing 
different individuality) and on the ground of this differentiation class 
concepts are constructed having reference to the difference of in¬ 
dividuals (as the source).” [41] 

“Accordingly the difference which is expressed by a particular 
attribute (i. e.> a word) is not capable of being expressed by another 

and this is the raison d’etre of the differentiation (of the probans 
'being a product’ from the probandum ‘being perishable’) though 
identical in essence).” L42] 


Each and all entities exist in their own nature (without 
exception). They do not commingle their self (character) with 
others. (Were this process of coincidence involved in the act 


1. Pratijfia is the thesis. It is the proposition which is to be established by 
reasoning. Thus ‘The hill is possessed of fire’ is the thesis which has to be proved. 
But it cannot be proved if the probandum ‘being possessed of fire* which is not a 
proved fact is itself adduced as the probans as in the proposition ‘The hill is possessed 
of fire, because it is possessed of fire’. An entity is to be proved to be perishable on 
the basis of its being product. The argument will be of the form, ‘A is perishable, 
because it is a product’. This is understandable if the two attributes be different. 
That which proves (a probans) cannot be that which is to be proved (probandum). 
But according to the Buddhist logician the two attributes, viz., ‘to be a product’ and 
‘to be perishable’, are identical. So the argument on analysis turns out to be as 
follows. ‘A is perishable because it is perishable’. This is the fallacy which i3 called 
a part of the thesis employed as a probans. It corresponds to petitio principii • (K. 

108 , 5 - 7 ). 
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of commingling possible), the other thing (6) would cease to be 
the other (6) (and tvould become a). Again what is said to be 
its identical character, not different from the thing (of which 
it is predicated), cannot be said to belong to them (other 
things), since the other entities would cease to be others (having 
this identical character). If again they be identical with the 
same (universal), they would become that (very universal and 
one), since they have one undifferent character and have no 
other character different from the same. The one identical 
universal is, on the contrary, opposed to difference, [that is 
to say, a thing which is identical with (a) must not be different 
from (d) and so precludes its difference from it. If the universal 
be one, and appear to be different only through the particular 
individuals in which it occurs, the universal and the individuals 
would be absolutely different and] that (universal) then is definitely 
established in its own character and as such cannot be identical 
with (individual). If, on the other hand, it is supposed not 
to be identical (but different from individuals), it (universal) 
would not be the universal common character of them, (since 
it has a self-character of its own) which is not the character of 
the individuals (in which it is supposed to be subsistant), in 
spite of its relation with the mani-fold individuals. (If the 
so-called universal were supposed to inhere in many in¬ 
dividuals, though it is different from them), then such things, 

as duality and the like (plurality), conjunction and sub¬ 
stantive wholes (produced from the parts), would also have to 

\ 

be regarded (as the common universal, since these entities 
are found to belong to many. But they are not accorded the 
status of universal). 

[C] It is a perennial problem of philosophy that a large 
number of individuals are folded into one class and designated by 
one name. For instance, cow, man, horse etc. are class names 
and each comprises a large number of individuals within its 
denotation. The individuals belonging to the same class are 
found to be different numerically and qualitatively. One indivi¬ 
dual horse is different from another horse. The same is the case 
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with the rest. The individuals are called by one name, though 
admittedly they are different from one another qua individuals. 
So there is difference and identity both in each member of a class. 
Kumarila in conformity with the plain verdict of common sense 
asserts that there is one common universal class-character which 
is identical with and different from the individuals. This 
accounts for the unitive reference of the numerical different 
individuals. The individuals preserve their distinctive indivi¬ 
duality, though they are identical with the universal. The 
universal is thus identical with and different both from the 
individuals. Dharmaklrti has criticized this conception in the 
following sentences. He contends that if universal is identical 

with the individuals, the individuals will lose their mutual 
differences and must be lumped together in one identity. If, on 
the other hand, the universal were different from the individuals, 
it would fail to be the common character of them. 

Uddyotakara posits one universal as inherent in numerous 
individuals. It is different from the individuals existentially, 
but it serves as the common unitive entity. Dharmaklrti thinks 
that this theory also is open to fatal objections. If one thing, 
supposed to be existent in many, be regarded as the common 
point of reference, then duality, plurality, conjunction and one 
whole made of parts would also have similar claims. Thus, for 
instance, two things have one common quality, viz., twoness or 
duality. So also the case with plurality or many ness which is a 
quality common to many individuals. Conjunction ( samyoga ) is 
the quality of two substances and thus the common quality of 
both. As for the whole which is believed to be the effect of 
combination of different factors after a pattern, it becomes the 
product of them and is supposed to be inherent in all. For 

instance, a table is constructed by combining several pieces of 
timber after a plan. So also all things are supposed to be 
produced by the juxtaposition of the parts. The whole belongs 
to all the parts, though it is different from them. The whole is 
one and the parts are many. If common relation to many parts 
be the criterion of the universal, then all these cases would lay 
claim to the status of universal (samanya). This is the gravamen 
of Dharmaklrti's contention. (K. 116, 22-23). 
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[It has been contended that not all common things are 
regarded as universal but only those which by their presence 
make the individuals appear as similar. The cow universal 
(gotva) makes the individual cows similar by virtue of which 
they are called by one common name and referred to by one 
ooncept. This is also not regarded as sound argument by 
Dharmakirti]. Assuredly one common entity, numerically 
different, cannot make others similar in spite of being related 
to them. That would only make them perceived as possessed 
of one common attribute and not as identical, just as is the 
case with the different entities, such as planets and stars 
(represented by the different images) which are connected by 
one long thread put round the neck. [The Naiyayika oontends 
that the case of universal’s inherence in individuals is different, 
as it is amorphous and not of a perceptible shape like the 
thread and so the universal is not perceived as different. No, 
this also does not help, since] this common universal should 
not make them appear as identical (just as the thread) on the 
images (does not make them appear identical, being equally 
different from the individuals like the thread from the images), 1 
Our understanding appears to take stock of the universal by 

connecting the individuals (by a conceptual construction, 
which is an error, since there is no objective universal inherent 
in individuals). It never cognizes the individuals as related 
to one common entity like (the thread on) the representations 
of planets. (But the Naiyayikas contend) the understanding 
sees it (universal, but as the relation of inherence is too subtle, 
it escapes notice and so the universal appears as identical with 
the individual). And this (apparent perception of identity) is 
downright error (on the part of the understanding). 

(But the Buddhist asks) : What is the evidenoe that it 
(understanding) perceives the universal ? (The Naiyayika 
rejoins that) there cm possibly be no error which is not rooted 


1. Planets etc. represented by figures are decorated with one common garland, 
but that does not make them identical with the latter. 
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in (experienced fact as its) seed (sc., condition. The experience 
of identity of the universal with the individuals is an error and 
this is possible only if the universal were perceived, as a 
previously unperceived fact cannot be experienced in error. 
The Buddhist rejoins) it is the individuals which serve as the 
occasion and ground (of this error), as each and all of them 
discharge one common function, (viz., giving rise to the 
cognition of the common universal). 

[C] The Naiyayika contends that there is no ground for 
this perception of the universal being affirmed as erroneous. 
The universal is not perceived according to the Buddhist. So it 
cannot be supposed to be wrongly perceived. The mother of 
pearl is mistaken as silver on account of its close similarity. So 
also a rope is mistaken for a snake in dim light. But no such 
previous experience of the universal is admitted by the Buddhist. 
Neither is there similarity between the universal and the 
individuals. The universal is without colour and shape, whereas 
• individuals have these distinctive qualities. So there can be no 
shade of resemblance between them which can account for the 
possibility of erroneous perception of the universal. The Buddhist 
retorts that the postulation of one common object serving as the 
connective link cannot account for the identification of the 
terms with the connective link. 

This is not found to be the case with regard to objects 
possessing one (common) number, conjunction, one whole as 
the effect of parts and the images (referred to as having one 
oommon thread. These things do not appear as identical in 
spite of being connected by a common object and the universal, 

though common, cannot make individuals appear as identical). 
But since the perception does not have a distinctive universal 
as its content, the universal is not anything numerically 
different (from the individual). Be it possible, it (universal) 
will exist by itself preserving its self-identity and would not 
mix itself up with any other (sc., individual). So these 
individuals (sc„ jar, table and the like having their own self- 
identity) are distinguished from what are regarded as homo* 
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geneous and heterogeneous, because they have by their very 
nature one uniform individuality. In order to make known 
their difference from whatever things they differ, they are 
designated by words which are by convention affixed to them, 
and though identical in character, they appear to be possessed 
of varying attributes on the basis of their (conceptual) difference 
from their opposites. These words again do not take cogni¬ 
sance of all the aspects of qualitative differences (possessed by 
the individual), but they communicate difference in respect of 
one attribu te (of the individual), and as such have necessary 
reference to the individual, because the individual is possessed 
of the difference from that one class of opposites. [The reason 
is that the thing meant by a word is conceived as different 
from its opposite and such is also the real individual 
(svalaksana). And things from which the individual is 
conceptually differentiated from one whole without reference 
to the other aspects of difference present in the individual]. 
Accordingly one entity has as many differences as the opposites 
from which it is distinguished. An entity (which is the cause 
of one thing and the effect of another) is differentiated from 
what cannot possibly be the cause or the effect of that (entity). 
Again the number of words differs in relation to the number of 
differences and these words are not affixed to those things which 
are not the cause of particular effects or the effects of particular 
causes (but to their opposites) for the sake of pragmatic 
behaviour, (i.e., pravrttinivrttilaksana, positive and negative 
action). For instance, “Sound is the immediate consequent of 
volitional effort and the cause of auditory cognition’’, is the 
proposition (in which the predicates have distinctive meanings. 
The immediate consequent of volitional effort) implies the 
exclusion of what are not the effects of volition, (for instance, 
lightning, etc.) and (the cause of auditory cognition) implies 
the exclusion of what is not such a cause (e. g., colour, touch 
and the like). 

[C] All verbal operations and also non-verbal ones have 
their validity from the effect they produce. In other words, it 
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is causal efficiency, which consists in a thing being the effect of 
something and being the . cause of some other thing, that is the 
sole criterion of the validity of all linguistic usage. A word 
denotes a meaning which has a negative reference in that the 
meaning is distinguished from what is its opposites. 

The attributes, viz., (1) being an effect of volitional effort, and 
(2) being the cause of auditory cognition, are conceptually 
different and are conceived to belong to one self-identical entity, 
viz., sound. But the sound as an entity is one individual real 
which has no intrinsic difference in its character. 

Therefore, though the entity has no intrinsic difference 

in character, yet it is conceived to have different attributes 
which are expressed by different words. One word signifies 
one difference which cannot be expressed by another word, [for 
instance, impermanent and being a product are inexpressible 
by one word. They are expressed by different words and appear 
to be different, though in reality they are identical. In view 
of the conceptual difference of meanings conveyed by different 
words] it follows that each and all words cannot express the 
same meaning and so the charge of the probans being a part of 
the thesis (i. e., being the same thing as the probandum) does 
not hold good. 

[C] In the syllogistic argument, “Sound is perishable, be¬ 
cause it is a product”, the probans and the probandum bear 
different meanings and so cannot be regarded as identical, in spite 
of the fact that the two attributes are really one identical fact 
being identical with the subject, viz., sound. Dharmaklrti has 
shown that the meanings of words derive their differences from 
their opposites from which they are distinguished. Thus 
perishable means what is not-not perishable and product means 

what is not not-product. 

How can it be established that a word and also the 
probans (in a syllogism) connote only exclusion 1 (of the 

1. Karnakagomin has made the meaning of the word, vjavoccheda, clear by 
asserting that, though it means exclusion, it has reference to the conceptual cons¬ 
truction which is hypostatized as an external objective fact* This accounts for thfc 

13 
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opposites) and do not connote real attributes, though they are 
affirmative in form and content ? Because there is scope 
for the application of another proof and another verbal 
proposition. 

[C] The cryptic statement of Dharmakirti requires further 
elucidation. The differentiation of one indivisible, monolithic 
entity into a subject and a predicate is not ontologically valid. 
Were this differentiation a part of the real entity, it would have 
been cognized by one cognitive organ, that is, one cognitional 
act. One cognition would cognize the whole with all its contents 
and so assertion of a probans to prove a probandum would not 
be necessary. The probandum and the subject would be cognized, 
when the subject is cognized, because the probandum is a part 
and parcel of the subject. But the employment of syllogistic 
argument is a necessity. This shows that the difference of one 
entity into a subject and a predicate is only a conceptual cons¬ 
truction and does not give a glimpse of the real as it is. 

Accordingly, 

“One objective entity which is directly perceived as it is itself 
(is perceived in its entirety). How can it have any part which 
is not perceived along with it and as such would admit of 
being examined (and proved) by acts of inference (as a separate 

cognition) ?” [43] 

[C] Though the distinction of an entity into a subject and 
a predicate has been shown to be a conceptual construction, the 
author adduces the following argument from another point of view 
in order to clinch the issue. (K. 121, 7-8). 

The object per se is one (indivisible whole) and that is 
susceptible to perception (and as such is cognized by perception). 
It is the subject ( dharmin) and, if uncognized, the probans 
could not be applied to it. For example, word is the subject 


positive reference of a word. But in reality it does not eoncernthe objective real 
individual (svalaksai}a) which does not admit of being dichotomized into a subject 
and a predicate. 
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and impermanence is the probandum (i, e., predicate in the 
proposition, “word is impermanent”). That (word) is known 
by perception (as the organ of cognition) and as such is known 
in its entirety with all its aspects, since there is no other aspect 
which is unknown. Were such an unknown element possible, 
it would not be integral to the self-same nature of (the subject, 
sc word). [An entity cannot be simultaneously known and 
unknown, which is incompatible with its integrity]. Certainly 
an entity ( a) which is not identical in all characteristics and 
incidents with an entity (6) 1 cannot be supposed to be possessed 
of self-identical nature. This alone is the raison d’etre of 
(conceptual and verbal) differentiation. As has been said, were 
it not the case (that difference of attributes is the condition of 
differentiation), there would be no possibility of difierentiation 
at all. Accordingly v'hen the subject is known by perception 
and its whole nature is entirely apprehended by it, the scope of 
application of another pramci?ia, cognitive proof, is ruled out 
(for the ascertainment of any property connected with it). 

[C] The - charge of futility of the employment of another 
cognitive proof in respect of a perceived subject is also inevitable 
in the case of the Buddhist logician also and this would make 
inference equally infructuous. Anticipating such an objection 

the author makes the following statement. 

‘‘(It would be so), if another attribute were not superimposed 
by a certain condition of error, just as the form of silver is superim¬ 
posed upon the mother of pearl on account of the observation of the 
community of colour,” (44) 

If there were no superimposition of another character on 
account of the presence of the condition of error (such as the 
successive emergence of similar entities which gives rise to 

1* Ekayogakstma. This is the commonplace cliche' in philosophical parlance. 
Things supposed to be identical must have identical yoga and ksema. Yoga means 
accrual of a new advantage and ksema means the continuity of the status quo • That 
which has the same incidents, gain or loss with another, is identical with the other. 
An equivalent expression in Sanskrit is tulyayavyaya , being subject to the same profit 
and loss. 
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error of permanence) which thwarts the definite comprehension 
of the entity as it is, when the entity in question is cognized 
in its full character by perception, (there would be no occasion 
for the employment of another cognitive proof). For example, 
(it may be cited that) the character of the silver is superim - 
posed upon the mother of peail (on account of the observation 
of the bright whiteness in the mother of pearl which is also 
seen in silver). 

[C] The mother of pearl is perceived as it is. But the 
similarity of its bright white colour to that of silver obstructs 
the perception of the mother of pearl as it is. On the contrary, 
this similar character gives rise to illusion that one perceives the 
silver and not the mother of pearl. It is the similarity of the 
attributes of the two entities, viz., mother of pearl and silver, 
which occasions error. So also the successive emergence of 
similar entities gives rise to illusion of permanence. One is 
tempted to believe that he perceives the same entity in different 
moments. Here also similarity is the cause of error. If there be 
no such case of error, the occasion for seeking the help of another 
pramana will not arise. 

In this connection Dharmaklrti rebuts the explanation of 
the realist that the error is due to the presence of one common 
character in the mother of pearl and silver both. Every entity, 
according to Kumarila and also Jaina philosophers, is possessed 
of two diliferent characters, viz., one, common and another, 
specific. And it is the former which is responsible for erroneous 
perception when the specific character is slurred over on account 
of a defect. Dharmaklrti does not subscribe to this interpretation. 

It is cot a fact that there are two different characters in 
the mother of pearl, one, common (to the mother of pearl and 
silver) and the other, specific. Were it so, it would be perceived 
to have this twofold character for all times (both in normal 
and abnormal perception). If, on the other hand, it (the double 
character) were not perceived, there would be no reason for the 
supposal that it (the mother of pearl) was possessed of two 
distinct characters (which are not the factual state. If in spite 
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of its being one entity with one character it were supposed to 
be capable of being perceived with the double character), it 
would lead to undesirable consequences (i. e., everything would 
appear to be of double character, though it did not have it). 
[Furthermore if silver character and that of the mother of 
pearl were actually present, the perception ‘it is silver’ would 
be veridical and as such would not be contradicted by the 
subsequent perceptual judgement ‘it is not silver’. These 
undesirable issues prove that the mother of pearl and so also 
other entities cannot be possessed of twofold character as main¬ 
tained by Kumarila. (K. 123, 13-14)]. It must therefore be 
maintained that when a person perceives the mother of pearl 
(with all its attributes), he perceives it as a particular distinct 
individual (and not any common universal in it). On account 
of the lack of the conditions (such as repeated perception and 
verification) of definite judgement, he fails to have definitive 
cognition and is persuaded that he perceives common character. 
And this leads to the illusory perception of silver. Likewise 
ah average person who fails to notice the numerical difference 
of things on account of the emergence of similar entities 
(in quick succession) comes to believe wrongly that the thing 
perceived is one enduring entity, (whereas he perceives many 
entities in succession). The number of errors ( samUropa ;) is 
possibly as many as the opposite entities (from which the 
particular entity is distinguished) due to the previous operation 
of respective conditions (of error). So there would necessarily 
be in request as many cognitive proofs (instances of inference) 
as would be necessary for the successful rebuttal of those errors. 
These cognitive proofs however are necessarily effective in 
rebutting the illusions and as such cannot have any function 
in the way of revealing an unknown trait of the (known) entity, 
because it has been alieady perceived in full. Furthermore, 
entities are devoid of parts and as such there can be no scope 
for (separate) cognition of an unknown part of it. 

“Therefore the whole character of an entity is perceived when 
the entity is perceived. But it is not definitely cognized (to be so) 
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on account of an error and so (for the rebuttal thereof) an inferential 
proof is to be adduced.” [45] 

This is the summarizing verse. Consequently the 
employment of another pramana (inference) is not necessary 
for the perception of an unperceived character in ari entity 
which has been fully apprehended (by perception). 

“But also when an entity is cognized by inference and one 
attribute (probans) is definitely known, it follows that the entity 
is known with all other attributes also (and so the inference of the 
unknown probandum would be as superfluous as was found to be 
the case with perception).” 

[C] According to Dharmaklrti an entity is an indivisible 
whole which is not capable of being distinguished into a sub¬ 
stance and attributes. The substance and the attributes, which 
are thought of by analytic discrimination, are in reality one 
identical fact. The distinction is only a conceptual construction. 
So when an entity is perceived, it is perceived in its entirety, 
that is to say, with all its attributes. Consequently the entity 
need not be cognized again by inference or verbal testimony. 
This has been made out in the previous argument. But inference 
is also regarded as a separate cognitive proof by the Buddhist* 
logician, though he does not believe in the independent validity 
of verbal testimony. And inference is possible only on the 
basis of observed data. The hill is perceived with smoke. 
The hill and smoke and fire constitute one indivisible whole. 
When, therefore, the hill is perceived, it must be perceived 
together with smoke and fire, and so an inference of fire will be 
redundant. This is the charge against Dharmakirti’s argument 
and the answer to this charge is given in the second line of 
the verse. 

“But this charge (of the superfluity of inference) does not hold 
in respect of the negation (of the opposite). [46] 

Not only in the case of an entity cognized by perception 
there is no scope for another cognitive proof (pramana), but 
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even when an inference is also thought to make known an 
existent fact by way of affirmation without any negative 
implication, then also the definite cognition of one attribute 
perforce implies the difinite cognition of all other attributes, 
since the attributes are not different (from the entity 
known). Such being the case, there would be no scope for 
another proof. Certainly it is not amenable to reason that 
when an entity is definitely known, it is not known in respect 
of a character which is identical with it- But when an inference, 
on the other hand, serves to rebut a misconception (entailing 
an error), it does not necessarily rebut any other possible 
misconception by reason of rebutting one misconception. And 
for this reason the resort to another inference is made necessary. 

[C] An entity is inferred to be perishable on the ground of 
its being a product. Whatever is a product and as such a new 
event ( krtaka)) is inferred to be perishable \anityd). Both the 
attributes, viz., being a product and being perishable, are 
predicable of the same entity. But the predicates are not 
different from the subject, sc., jar. When a jar is known to be a 
product, it must also be known to be perishable, because the 
two attributes are part and parcel of and as such identical with 
the entity in question. So when the minor premise, *A jar is 
a product’, is known, it must also be known that ‘It is perishable’, 
because the two are only conceptually differentiated and 
in reality they form one indivisible whole. And so the 
conclusion must have been known beforehand. To this 
objection Dharmaklrti gives the answer as follows. The objection 
is irrefutable on the face of it. But inference does not set out 
to give the positive knowledge of the thing, but aims at rebutting 
a natural misconception. A thing ought to be known to be 
perishable if .it is known as a product. The analysis of a thing 
into a substance and attribute, product and perishability, is 
the outcome of the analytic thought. Though it is perceived 
as a whole, yet on account of an inherent incapacity induced 
by the imperfect constitution of the human mind, it is not defini¬ 
tely understood that it has all these attributes. It is the 
nature of conceptual thought (vikalpa) to take hold of one part 
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or aspect and leave out other aspects. So the minor premise 
(it is a product) does not deliver the knowledge of the probandum 
‘it is perishable.’ Concepts, though affirmative in form and 
pattern, are negative in their implication. Thus the concept of 
a product implies that it is not not-product and does not suffice 
to enlighten us about its being perishable. The concept of 
‘perishable’ only rebuts the misconception that it is imperishable. 
Infeience has thus a necessary scope of its own which is not 
covered by perception. The probans and the probandum are both 
concepts ( vikcdpa ) and serve to negative the opposite. Product 
is one concept and perishable is another and the knowledge of 
the former does not eo ipso extend to the latter. Inference only 
gives us concepts and not the knowledge of the reality as it is, 
though the former have a necessary bearing upon the objective 
real. So the charge of the superfluity against inference is inspired 
by misconception. And this is what Dharmaklrti seeks to assert 
in the aphorism ‘apohe nayam dosah prasajyate’. 

(0) But certainly it cannot be maintained that the 
cognition of an unknown fact (by means of inference) is always 
preceded by a misconception (due to error). For instance, the 
knowledge of fire occasioned by the sudden appearance of 
smoke (is a case in point), for which no antecedent misconception 
of non-fire can be supposed to have occurred. (Such being the 
case), it is not admissible that in every case inference serves to 
rebut (an antecedent misconception). As has been said (in this 
connection regarding the contention that inference serves to 
take stock of a reality), when the subject is cognized, all the 
attributes belonging to it must be liable to be cognized, because 
of the identity (of the latter with the former). If, on the other 
hand, the latter are considered to be different from and other 
than (the subject), then (the attributes, such as perishability), 
would not be related (by identity or causality to the subject). 
In that case it would not be possible that (these attributes 
unrelated as they are) can be cognized (in the subject), 
Consequently it must be conceded that a person who observes 
the site (of smoke) does not have the definite knowledge of its 
Qature (as being possessed of fire), (Q) Why is it so that the 
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person does not have the knowledge of the full nature of the 
locality constituted by the possession of fire) ? (A) Because of 

his misconception (as a matter of irrefutable fact that the place 
of the smoke is not different from one destitute of fire). When 
a person definitely cognizes the place in question as one 
(possessed of smoke and) devoid of fire and entertains this belief 

without slightest reference to the possible occurrence of fire, 
how can he (such a person) be thought to be free from error ? 
Assuredly if he is not affected by doubt or illusion of its being 
devoid of the occurrence of fire and has the conviction that it is 
possessed of fire, he would not take the trouble of investigating 
the probans (smoke as present in the place as the ground of 
inference). Now again would he take interest in ascertaining 
the ooncomitance in agreement and in difference (of the probans 
with the probandum. It must therefore be admitted that when 
a person in a situation takes pains to ascertain the necessary 
concomitance of smoke with fire, he was certainly suffering 
from either doubt or illusion regarding the possibility of fire and 
consequently seeks to eliminate this doubt by the knowledge of 
fire as a necessary concomitant of smoke). 

‘‘Therefore it has been asserted for the reason set forth above 
that the probans (that is the minor premise) is employed to secure the 
knowledge of the elimination of the opposite misconception. Other¬ 
wise what would remain uncognized when the subject is known (in 
full, for the cognition of which particular uncognized element infer¬ 
ence would be requisitioned). “ [47] 

This verse sums up the argument. 

[CJ The idea is this. The relation of substantive and 
adjective as distinct elements is only an abstraction. In fact 
the adjective is a part and parcel of the substantive and it can 

be so only if the adjective is identical with the substantive. The 
hill, for instance, with smoke and fire, is one indivisible whole. 
Neither the hill nor fire has an independent existence. The two 
elements are only ideally distinguished. The relation, therefore, 
of the subject and the predicate which is the datum of logical 
14 
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thought is only a conceptual construction which may be necessary 
and unavoidable, but is nothing but a distortion of the real. It 
is, therefore, contended by Dharmaklrti that when a person makes 
an inference of fire from smoke, he was not antecedently aware 
of the real situation that the hill-cum-smoke-cum-fire is an 
undistinguishable simple fact. So every inference, nay, every 
judgement is conditioned by an antecedent doubt and ignorance. 

But the realist who believes in the numerical difference of 
the subject and the predicate, the substantive and the adjective, 
may contend that this assessment of the logical situation is not 
correct. The occurrence of antecedent doubt or error is not felt. 
Though the probandum is not known before, it does not argue 
that the subject is not correctly sized up. The employment of 
the probans is necessary for the knowledge of the probandum. 
The knowledge of the subject does not necessarily entail the 
knowledge of the probandum or of the probans. If the conten¬ 
tion of the Buddhist logician were correct, the knowledge of the 
subject apart from the probans and the probandum also would be 
erroneous. But this would lead to absolute scepticism. So it 
cannot be maintained that inference entails the elimination of an 
error as its presupposition. 

This objection is not implausible. But it has to be considered 
that unless there is knowledge of the minor premise, there is no 
knowledge of the conclusion. The minor premise states that the 
probans is present in the subject, sc., hill. When a person sees 
smoke in a place, actually possessed of fire, but not cognized as 
such, the knowledge of the presence of smoke in the hill without 
reference to fire is neither complete nor correct. Assuredly it is 
not accepted that inference of fire on the ground of observed smoke 
is preceded by the knowledge that the place was devoid of fire. 
Certainly this previous knowledge would be accounted as down¬ 
right error. But though the knowledge of the absence of fire is 
not the necessary condition of inference, it must be admitted that 
before inference of fire the place was known to be one as other 
than one possessed of fire. For instance, the hill in which the 
fire is inferred was not previously known to be possessed of fire. 
The difference of hill from other places devoid of fire was not 
apprehended. The hill possessed of fire and the bill bereft pf 
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fire are different entities. Certainly the previous knowledge of 
the hill as bereft of fire is not correct and so must be accounted 
as misconception. Error is not necessarily an act of commission 
in which a wrong predicate is asserted. Error may consist 
in an act of omission also. If a necessary element is not 
cognized and as such the subject is not distinguished from 

what is not possessed of that element, this imperfect knowledge 
becomes misleading and as such cannot be distinguished from 
error. The contention of Dharmaklrti that all inference is 
antecedently conditioned by such a misconception is inspired 
by this reflection and it cannot be denied that this 
reflection is founded on sound appraisal of the psychology 
of inference. 

[Now a question is raised. Let inference be conceded to 
function by way of elimination of the doubt and error of the 
opposite and that inference does not directly take stock of a 
real. The real is only susceptible to perceptual intuition 
according to the Buddhist. But why should inference fail to 
apprehend reality ? The answer is that inference deals with a 
conceptual construction, because it is concerned with a concept. 
All conceptual oonstructions ( vikalpas ) are by their very nature 
out of touch with reality. They only serve to rebut a miscon¬ 
ception, either in the form of doubt or error. This contention 
is intelligible, so far as it relates to inference, that is, non- 

perceptual cognition* But with regard to a determinate 
perception which arises immediately in the trail of percep* 
tual intuition and only interpretes the oontent ( akdra) of 

the intuition, it cannot be alleged that it dispenses with miscon¬ 
ception. The blue envisaged in perceptual intuition is con¬ 
ceptualized by the determinate perception ( savikalpa ), and 
there is no doubt or error that the content is not blue. Thus 
the argument of the Buddhist that all conceptual thought is 
concerned with the elimination of the opposite misconception 
falls to the ground, so far as the conceptual knowledge following 
in the wake of intuition is concerned. This objection is going 
to be considered in what follows]. 
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“Now when in respect of a perceived datum a determinate 
judgement arises (in its trail) referring to a conceptualized construc¬ 
tion without the obtrusion of the opposite misconception, it also 
serves to eliminate the unperceived misconception (or doubt) of the 
opposite of that very datum ” [48] 

(Q) When a determinate judgement (nitcayajnana) not 
occasioned by the knowledge of a probans (that is, not inferen¬ 
tial judgement) arises immediately after the intuition of some 
colour and other (sense-data, such as sound), how can it (the 
determinate judgement) be considered to be conversant with 
elimination (of a doubt or error) occurring as it does at the 
time, when there is no such misconception (present to the mind) ? 
(A) This (determinate judgement) cannot have a reference 
to an object which is still subject to misconception. A deter¬ 
minate corrective judgement (which is always of the form that 
it is so and not otherwise) cannot arise in respect of an aspect 
which is assailed by an .error or doubt as in the judgement 
‘It is permanent and possessed of a soul’ in the form ( tha t it 
is impermanent and devoid of soul)* 

[C] The verse as well as the gloss of Dharmaklrti are tele¬ 
graphically brief and the matter is not clearly intelligible 
without clarification. According to Dharmaklrti the real is one 
indivisible entity and the differentiation of it into substance, 
quality and relation binding them in one complex is only the 
trickery of abstract thought which is necessitated by the consti¬ 
tution of the human intellect. The real, in the language of Kant, a 
thing in itself, is envisaged according to Dharmaklrti in the simple 
sense-intuition unmixed with conceptual distinctions. A thing 
is neither a substance nor quality but an unrelated simple. But the 
human intellect cannot understand it in its native simplicity. It 
introduces concepts and seeks to understand it piecemeal. The 
understanding gives j udgement and j udgement ( vikalpa ) dealing with 
the subject and the predicate along with the relation holding them 
together as parts cannot be supposed to give us the true picture 
of the real. Though by its very nature it is a distortion of the 
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intuited real, it serves a useful purpose of rebutting a miscon¬ 
ception. The judgement is definitive in character. The simple 
blue intuited is interpreted in a definite way that it is blue 
and not anything else. In inference we have seen how 
Dharmaklrti succeeds in making out the presence of a miscon¬ 
ception, either in the form of doubt or wrong judgement. In 
perceptual judgement following immediately in the wake of 
a sense-intuition, the content of the latter is only made 
definite that it is blue or harsh or sweet. But the datum 
clarified and made definite by the judgement was not apparently 
subject to doubt or error. So the general rule formulated by 
Dharmaklrti that it (judgement) eliminates an actual mis- 
conception antecedent to it cannot hold good in the case of the 
perceptual judgement (savikalpaka pratyaksd). 

Dharmaklrti meets this charge as follows. True, there is no 
felt misconception, error or doubt regarding the datum. The 
blue intuited is determined just as blue and thus put under a 
class concept. This blue is understood as an instance of the 
blue class which comprises an infinite number of blues. The 
judgement may be intrinsically untrue, being interspersed with 
concepts. In the language of Kant, it is categorized knowledge. 
But this categorization and conceptualization does not eliminate 
a misconception. The judgement ‘it is blue’ is not preceded by 
the error ‘it is not blue’ or doubt ‘it is blue or not blue’. 
Dharmaklrti admits all this argument as correct. But he asserts 
that the judgement ‘it is blue’ implies the negation of the 
opposite ‘it is not blue*. This opposite conception may not be 
felt, but it is logically presupposed. It, therefore, follows that 
the judgement, whether inferential or perceptual, is only a logical 
construction and necessarily contradicts the opposite conception. 

But an objection may be raised. In inference the miscon¬ 
ception is bodily present as an antecedent condition, whereas in 
perceptual judgement the negation of the opposite (anyapoha) is a 
logical implication. So there is admittedly a pronounced differe* 
nee in the procedure of the negation of the opposite. Karnaka- 
gomin meets this objection in the following way. Even in the 
case of antecedent misconception bodily present, the verbal or 
inferential judgement does not directly negate the opposite 
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misconception. The probans only stands in relation with the 
probandum, e. g., smoke with fire. A word also gives a positive 
meaning. But the negation of the opposite takes place in the 
following way. The previous misconception, doubt or error of 
the absence of the probandum, fire, being a momentary event, 
ceases to exist in the next moment. When the definite knowledge 
of the probandum or of the verbal meaning occurs, re-emergence 
of the misconception is made impossible. The judgement 'it is 
sheir by its very presence makes impossible the re-emergence of 
the wrong judgement fit is silver’. In the case of the perceptual 
judgement the knowledge of blue does not leave room for the 
emergence of the opposite misconception fit is not blue’. In other 
words, when a definite judgement occurs, the opposite judgement 
does not emerge, because the two are contradictorily opposed. 
Thus when the shell-silver error is succeeded by the judgement 
fit is shell’, the erroneous judgement fit is silver’ gives way and 
does not arise again. So there is no lack of uniformity in the 
procedure of the negation of the opposite. A word also gives a 
positive meaning, cow etc. . The negation of the opposite that it 
is not not-cow is effected by the definite knowledge of the meaning 
fit is a cow and so not not-cow’. The objection of Kumarila 
that a pure negation is unintelligible and is opposed to the 
testimony of experience is wide of the mark. The negation of 
the opposite is the equivalent of the universal and present in all 
conceptual thought. The perceptual judgement fit is blue* 
implies automatical elimination of the misconception fit is not 
blue’. This is clarified in the next verse. 

(Why should it be SO ?) 

\ 

'‘Inasmuch as definite judgement and misconception (are 
contradictorily opposed in character), the former being contradictor 
and the latter being the contradicted.” 

It is nortorious that an entity, though intuited as different 
from all (similar and dissimilar things), is not recognized to be 
euoh (as a unique particular different from all other similar 
and dissimilar entities). (Why is it not so recognized ?) 
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Because some particular aspect may be liable to be intercepted 
(and thus shut out from tbe ken of judgement following it). 

for instance, tbe shell character of the shell (is shut out 
from the view by the presence of a defect leading to error). 
But in a situation where the percipient is not subject to 
(a defect which is) the condition of error, there necessarily 
occurs to him a recollective judgement, 1 though the content 
of it ha3 been perceived in all its aspects (by the previous 
intuition). Since a definitive judgement is opposed to and 
supplants the opposite misconception, the definitive judgement 
(perceptual, recollective, inferential or verbal) 

“Finds its scope to function on the elimination of the miscon- 
ception and this is understood by implication, (when the antecedent 
misconception is not felt)• [49] 

The elimination of this (misconception) is verily 
tantamount to the negation of the other (opposite). Such 
being the case, this (perceptual judgement) also is conversant 
with the elimination of the opposite misconception (antecedent 
to it). It is not of the nature of the definite knowledge of a 
real in its true character. This is apparent from the conside¬ 
ration that when a definite judgement having reference to a 
particular (aspect as its content) occurs, the knowledge of the 
other aspects is not found to materialize. Had this (perceptual 
judgement) been cognisant of the entity in its whole character, 


1, The judgement following in the wake of sense-intuition i3 here set down 
as recollective in character. But how can it be regarded as recollective, when it 
does not refer to its content as that (tat) ? A thing cognized in the past is remembered 
as a past event expressed by the pronoun that . That is the symbol of a past content 
of previous cognition. The perceptual judgement identifies the content of the 
intuition with its own content and thus being conversant with the past datum is 
characterized as recollection. Though it is of the nature of the recollection, it does 
not take stock of the entire real in all its aspects. It only gives a fragment which, 
being abstraction, is only a mental construction. Dharmakirti contends that all 
conceptual thought, being piecemeal in character, distorts the real datum and as such 
cannot be regarded as a valid cognition. This explains the studious exclusion of 
concepts ( vikalpa) from the definition of the perceptual cognition by Dignaga ajuJ 
Pharipak^rti, 
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this (omission of the other aspects from its content) would not 
have been possible. [As it has been found that all judgements 
are cognisant of conceptual constructions and not cognisant 
of reality in its true character, it follows that]! 

"All definitive judgements as well as verbal assertions corres- 
pond by one-to-one relation to the number of misconceptions ascribing 
wrong attributes and they serve to eliminate these misconceptions 

and so they have reference to different contents (believed to be 
objective facts).” [50] 

"Were it otherwise (that words and judgements are cognisant 
of a real in its true character), a real would be completely com¬ 
prehended by one word or one judgement and there would be no other 
aspect left for (comprehension by) another word or judgement. And 
thus all words would become synonyms being conversant with the 
self-same object.” [51] 

These two verses are inserted (with the view of clarifica¬ 
tion of the antecedent argument). 

[C] The argument of Dharmakxrti disposes of the objection 
of Kumarila that, unless words have reference to a real entity, 
all volitional activity would be impossible. Kumarila further 
argues that if words were occupied only with concepts, they 
would not give any idea of the external world. It may be 
contended that the concepts are engendered by funded predis¬ 
positions and preconceptions and the meanings, though mental 
constructs are hypostatized as objective facts and so lead to 
activity towards the external world. But this defence would 
condemn all verbal statements to play the role of dealing out 
false ideas and cut them off from the world of reality. This 
objection does not affect the Buddhist, as he frankly accepts the 
charge that words deal out unreal concepts and have no truck 
with reality. But the concepts engendered by intuition have 

affinity with the perceptual content and are identified with the 
latter. This accounts for the volitional activity and its success, 
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I W I I q^q 

q fqjTq^fqsR. i qqjqfarfq qqifqqsr^qRqq q^qiqsfqqq^: i 

sqfaqRf^ I ST^RR 1 ^ ffPlfaqR ?fa 'fit fa^R: I 
& I gntaRSRfowf© 3q>: I 

\3 

^in^qfqqqtq q>q q^ 5 fqR?q 3 5 q^ I 3 j^ 3 c Rffl ft ^ ^qti 3 ^ : 
m qi^fap^ I a^SFcKtaifa ^RTOWfq, qsrfqq^iq, 
q R f|q|5^5fq I z&fi rqt ft ztffem fa mmti w^ i 

sgRirft ts^^R^qRqr^qr^ I mmw*. $fci#%q 
q^q-^r ^qf^i i q fq 333 i qqq q^t, *ns 5 rt ^r 

^fvjToq’o^fjf^T^^’l^ r 4 R 5 t^I a f^ , TT'R^ IIII 

q ff ^ RiP^Fisfa qrqj: i 

sn^ I qq 3 w^q^RT q;q^qRqi^|qq: qqqi I 3 

ttqq^qqpi sqf^qiR 1 f% 1 

5 T^q^ | 

m u^n 

% sqfq^ ^ fqfaq |{q f%q% 1 sqfq^iqq^i- 

q^qjq^q ^^qfeqicj; 1 q gqfaqsfsqqfa&i 1 q^i^fqixqis^fq- 

VO 

ifqfq^qi qqt: ^^qqiqqfqq^qt^to: 1 sRqqisqq^t I3: I 

^3 ^nn#v 1 

q uqfq Rfqq^^qqsqfqq^fqsiqrsfei 1 ^ ^ l 

fq^q fq^^q^^qi'qi fqqq: 1 sqfq^^qiq^i^^Fi q^q^q^q 

q ?|qq^: 1 ggrR c^fq^qfq^q: 1 Rtoqq^q #?qqt: ww^- 

mm$l qq^fqq^qRfq 1 3 pqqr nqfq qfqq^s^^Rqi^^ 

16 
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qqif I qq q ig^gret gggg ggg^, fq^qTgq qfRqsiRq^fa | 

qfc fgq^sqsfq wqq i 

^^ n^u 

qflq^r q^q ^c$ri ^fqqNnsft r™ 

ffq i q^rq *qqqsrqtaqRqqffqfg gqj gq i 5 

^RT^IR: l qsrqq I 3 | 

a 13Rqs>*WR^ $m\ arcatfa qq^ ^ qqqfqfe i 

=T ^ ^TR^rtf% ^T ^ I 

^ ^ -^m^j t?t^ u ^ ii 

qiRq^rqt q src%?% q^Rfq qq sp^fa i asrfq 

iRq^q^q ^qrqqfq i q %q5Rq^qts?qrqfq aiqq^fqqqwia; i q =q ^q 

q^qtfq q=qqN*ir qqcqfqqqmq I qM |q^qqqqfqqj[ffqq5qRfR: i 

q^qig'qiffqfq^sqF m ;mi q^sq: qgts^r sqffqfqfq qqfq i 

\ ' 

qq q^sqq^qfq; fe sqrffq-* i 

qqf qqqr^qffq qj^q^eriq qr ^qifq^qflqj^n^isrqqRf^ 

qf^fq l srqrfq fqqfsrqraTqq#R3f |qt: q^qjq^qq^teq^^ 

sqfqqR; ? ^q^qjqr^fr sqfqqi? I q I q^qfqq^OTi^ • 
qjqrft^Rra I qqr JqfRiqfqqqw; I ^qqfcqqfqfqqqiqiqra 1 
fq sr^rrof qjq^ i aiqqqiq^ ?{qqR[^fq: i sqfq^qj^ ^ 

qrqqfqlq qqrqjqfq«iqq^ i srgq^rq qqfqqqjqfq^iq^qfqq^ 

qqqi^ qqqRfqifet: ^^qfqsq^^t sqfqq^: ^(qqq: | 
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ft * 

s*rft>rofa Is* m 

ssists RIOIPTOIIS I aftlTOPlfo TO I ^TO'IWOTT- 

fa# *rotar srroF^ftift: i ^toto i 

q^fTOfal<qfafe: I q^qRSTHTfoi^l w4 TO^fafo I 3^Wtq ^ 
?iicRfRc*p& fqqsq asm#* q>TO ^qferorfq sfeqsi 

TO I I aTO^STO#ft3Tqfa£:, ai%f# «Bftft- 

wft RTOlTOforro *pN ftlr*rfei^prac^ I 

qq% *r?mi*T^qgrftgqfq wqmg^rRm ^ggff^ | 
sift 

* ^iRTsf^jfa^n ii || 

3T3q^q irq ^qrs I 3qS**T ^TOIS I ^^q^^ 5qf^ 
^fq^sfqqrq: ^ i q'4T^tqq^i^qi% to i ^ | ? gg 

i ^i3^sfq ^TO^fft q^qjq: 

^cq^qqif i 

ft =q 

^iq^qifq to i 

^ f| l §cif%5n!^#i3TO I 

^ f| q5l g ^ ^ | 

STORRSTNI 

®i«niq qqmFcR qjqqjqfei i 3p%^sqq^^qf- 

^[I^^^Rfqqmi^q^q: i fqfqqf^qqtfq^vn^ | 


nKit 
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RRFT I 

s^rp aspl? #q snfefg ^iror: i stjjrr- 
Msfa R^ipiqfqfa^qrp^RRf' |fq %3 h 1 Rqt^sflRqiq, 1 

^fqq«*iqw<qiq 1 fqOTRftqrfq^qfRfq 1 

f^ I fqRR W fq^RSRFR: 1 
fq> =q 

ssisgff^&r ir°ii 

qfi? ugq^RiRiq: t RqT| l RgregTgRFRqr ggyq: 

stf^g: l ^ ^ #sfq ^tb 1 qmgrfi: I 

^afs^oiqi^: ^q^T pi ^ R^q: I R p: I WW* 

fqqqqiRisr^qici; 1 sfqsRif? ^fht^r *$gm sr Rf^qq^ 1 qq % 
plq^q^qrfel q^i^sfR ^q^R^^Riq, 1 ^Rifq qqfqfe^ qRqRTfRi 
Rfqqsqftfq qqqi^RRiR'Rip: Rfq^q |fq 1 prf^r: ^f^qq^Rr- 
^Riq rrict 3 qi$«q: I 

srfq =q 

f^^T 1 

pq^iqfa^ ii W 11 

qfq: q^f^fg-qte^RlR'RIRi^qffR q^qfRRf^: I 

qjifqfq^ ^Rifoi qjqfq^ isifq p^qqr-RR I w 
^rqfqtl^ fqfes^q^qfqqi^r Rqfor 1 rfrr 1 qqr q>FWsrc^i 3 l 

^ =q qt^qqi fgl ifq gqf^I#q qqrp: I PFOTT 

wp^i^c^ 1 MrI^riI 3 wqRiq’u Rsirsss^ 1 ^ 
qw 1 qrqqg fq^RFRfq^ 1 gqR^ioii g^ 

^r #?ra; 1 
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qq*Rfaqf§Rfttq r * 3^ ^ 

flqfoRWW^ i qq#3 f^shra i mivfa i 

cisK^ifa *faqr<U q qiq#qqiqrqi %m& l 

3Tg|^ =q qisTOWF^S' : I I 

fijft^f 5 |*rtwc^ I ^rrawMtore?^ I N sqqfq^q- 

m I ^q^scqgg^qioir i tfzmm- 

;^|fq I HcW* I *lfa- 

ftfagw^ i vwfai' I 3^3 'fr^i- 

i qw^f? =q qiwf^wnafe^ra I aqfanswri 

g^rfeqi q m ^qf%^ l 

irqi^q^T^: fa *TITC II RR II 

3?qq^«i q^q Rqioiqq 3Ti^qi^t fa.wm I ^q^wr^ 5 *- 
^ci^qfflt'-1 i^qT^qi 3 fq^iq^pf^q 

fwq^q i q i qq i^iK^iq 

q^nfqq s^qrfq i qq %qfqq; qjRoiq^gqjTjqq i qqj qjgq^q 
wqt ^qiq; i t ^q q^iq^iq; f^fqfq qfq^53^q^qwrqqcqif^fq i 
^qqqfqq sqfqqqj qiqqq i gq: iq^qfq qjfefrq^qgqsvqqfqqqte^- 
q^qisqq^sqftfqqi^ i q^qi^qi =qiq^ sfarf^q'Riq'i eqiqcqj^qi^- 
fq^q i m fqqq: q^l^q^q qqqqfqqsqfqfq I ^qtq^t 
q^qiqtqf ^ifq^qqqiqq. i araRBR^^: i ^ %q ^ : , ^ ^q m:, 
qqpq^q f%fqq i q qq %q qqqtq^q fqqrqiqfqiq 13Rq^^sq^qqi^ 
q'qf^q i i ^qi^qq^qi q?w°qiqiq : i 

q^f[iTr?in^^q?w* wi i 

f^qq^q; 
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m\ w- I ^fcqf^'Rqq q^qfsmiqfat: q q^q 
Rrciq: i *q =q qfcq^q wM *m \ ^q<qifqfq 

q*q RWqqfq^qi^qfqqR: | 

^Rtf w ^m^faqRa: ii 11 

qjROT fqqqqiH *BR ftqqqfq | 3R8fl qq^q qqqiR q ^qyq i 

* 

fe^g 5R¥R0WR: RWR fawrafcpqqi RWiqqfqq^q fq|f%; I 

^?^$fa^T^f¥?refTr: $4 ^ l 
WTClfeft *Tc3r * ^Rq qtqqffq foq; || ^ \\ 
#T^HRRteq $qq?q*q sftfa: I 

^R^mqgifq h\\\ n n 

^qi^qqRqRq^ilq t§ : wA qqqfq i q =q qsrq^oi^^qfg- 
^<jft qr i q qqifqqi^iiqt qgRFqf i 

^ srafa II ii 

qq: 

fl i 

f| qjsqqqfq q^q^fqqqi ^q(cq^ | q: 

fqq> RRiq qiqqfq ^fqcq^qqR *rt ^rqqqlfq R*TT°t ?if^qtq^q^ l 
3Rqq5qqqsiqiq q^qifq qfqq^qfqfq fqqqi^iqiq qfqq^q qRqsqftqrci- 

5I?T ^qiq | ^iq qqpjR qf^qqq^q q?qfqfqq?q: I 

\a 

qirqt q> ^q^qqf I ^q^q qsiqfa^iq 1 
Ipi^t qr q^q qiqif# ?si^q q^q^sq^q^q i qqi qfei 
q# qifqcqcqiq^ ^q^q q qqfq ^qiq^ q I qqT ft ^ 
q^q Rqiqt Igqf i q>q ^q ^qqjq qi;q^or q^qi^qq^q^ufq 
qq*qW^ qfq'^qfq sqfq^e: i ^qf jq: qfq^q q^ql^fqt ^ 
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r ft ^ nwi 

S gpa 3 ^ gts4: |ft ft <RT I flST^Sfa 

ft *&&& ^ 1 

mmw ft^ 5 ft *#: ii^n 

n?F ^afrerr gTO^^^ rffi < ^ifa ?SI ^ g51 ^- 

*WWW TO^TOPIf^ SWS- 

^fqfqqqrf^ I 11 

«iqfq i q f| l 

* TO i m ^ aOTftfc *:—oti 

irqq^q qq q ^^qqiqtqrft^ 

siTOi%4qf3 i m «ra l ^ 

^5q^qq%4qf3 I apwi«iNi^ Wf 

TO I s^TO^ftsfa TO^B5WfIR: I ^ 

¥iqfq I ff qjROi^q qjf^cqR, I 

Q 

qgfcf trq viiq: | g^cf ^ I TOIc^ll ^7 

^ r TO>qqfg^fq^R^qf%4qf^ i ctqisflTOt %$i 
!)Rate3#5ftP§ ^qq^feqqr^q^qft: I 37TO f| *mk ft ^ 
| 

^3 ^ ft^ntorfwfewftsfq ^iqoT^i^ q I 

^ I q ^f^I | ^qftq | SRqqiS^I^q cTSfq- 

wii ^ 131 mt 3 I ^ 

gqisR^T qi^35%: qv(q%RJT¥|fq: ^1 ^ 33TOf^R^=7 ^ 

^13 I Rf^RPTO I flRto^faii^ftfe: ? 

RI |qiqqi^fq[%^^qq^fq: ? SBP^TFft 1 ? 

5T^^ } Rf^rs^TO I ^ftstfTO I 
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ft folqq qfo I qftqfqqafcq srf^tpjfq 

srqfqpjftq |ltsqfqq*q qi ^q^q i aprffo^ f| 

q>*ftq*q ftifa^q fqtf% eiq^q i 

grftqswrcq m \\R\\\ 

Sfitata: l qft^qftqqsqqsift^t^fogqj: i ^qq gsirpgq. 
^q^q qf^ftq^qcqiq i igsqrqqjisqsftqsqq^qrfq |g: i 

|4tq fqftqi^qqqqsf^RqqrqT I 

\\\°\\ 

fqfqq ^q ft srf^q|§: l ^q^exq^q |qt^q[q[qfq?aq sqjq^q 
^qicqq^ngq^fiqRfq i q qqtqq^q q^fg^^mqfqqfqqqsrqtqqt^- 
to ^xr: I q^qiqcqr qr^^qr fq^^qjfqq^qif^qqqt^qqlqq qi^ I 

V 

q5R^Rqi^iqi3:T wmmzj I 

3ifq^imqf4q4t^W * ^i^n^n 

3jq?4^rqr?r^*T*‘ ^ qmi ib I 

3Nfc^ftfa4 qT *q4 qmf4 xv qq^ 11 ^ 11 


sifq q 

3rqfcRftfa4t ft qq: ^qiq?q irq m I 

q ft qf^qftfcq^3ft c q4t qr q^qqiqt %w. I «wfa 

c<i ^Ipl qrqiqf fq^qqfeqra: ¥rdt^ i It ^ 

c 

q wfqq pfaisq fcq^ qsq fq^ ^qrq | qq«i qft^qfqfqqi^t, 
q qqqtqqtq: ^qiq; | R-qq^fq^qq q ^qjq; | qrqpq^ q[ | 

q^q qqjfqqiqiq i q^qq^ft^fq qiqq#5fqcqqr^ c ^- 
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i a % arc at qsufarciia i % 

iTcf f| arc: stotftafarcfsftcaai i arca^sft afrcrcaat fafta asrcrc*. i 

flj 3^ ?H^^r WTC 5 WtcW: 

aatqs^a afet aaiarcwtfqas 5 ®^ a saa^afa as^rctrcfafaa^sat 

cfj | sR^or^f^ir fastarc; i 

aatsftcaai saa^R^ | wfarca^: ajR^TCarc^STCIfRRqjpfca 
aaaa^^s c aafaq’ta£RRa qaaa^rarc acafaafaaa^ I sRaatafaR^mPi^ai 
Fini;, sRafafaa^sfafaac^ at i aat rc arc^asist *arc^ i a^arci^ i 

aqatTC c(T a <TCRa *aTca^5fa<a^fa f%a^aat I Wl^a ai5a3BI- 
afcRatrcsft agrctgqqa: i 

3 ^iqfcRTgqsfeaTS^ SIT q-qf |^: ^ I 3%T^5- 

^irrf^ i ^ I 

torr fa: ll 33 ll 

a % *#s«iteR3: q«nsq^ wM ^ |g: ^ i q^nfq 

Ht w\- # I 

l 

^ ^tsf^I ^ sqfi^dl l d 

i *R*n<t i 

fat §a$a: ajR^akaf^a: I 

Oli 

qjTq l 

% 5 Ip^rr 11 3 « 11 

at^fa a^R^fai^iq: fa^: I aiqri^sqjR^ia. a^wrai^ i 
q>nl^i =a ^qjRur^^or *nl;st<3Htq I a ^ aaRftor aia: ^ 

17 
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m m'mfa i qqfq =q m qt& ^ i ^q|^_ 

%q I *1 I qqift 3?q<qiq | q^l^FR^ qq<ftfq | 

WA =11 qqtS^qqt 'll 3ras»5R^Wmn^ I ^qqqq^qqRRqRqqjq 

q*qitpr ^qiq. i q I q ^ qqfq m\^ i sRi^nia^ 
zm-. ^ i qrssnfe ^ i ^is^Kfq cn^Tt ^ 

q^fefqqqRqiq %qq> ^^>Rof fe^q i qq 

Rl q^Rl^Pta I 3TORR0T^l^l*qf $iq^qi^|t | qqj ^j. 

3«H =q 

f^f ^t^tct qjsHftsnqfojiin^ i 
ar^rrat f| vn^Rf \\^\\ 

a % ^lf^5T ^ | 

^Rcr; i cT^ifq £ii ?i ^ 3Ri5reR5f^i^ i 3%qr ^ 

^ifel *rafrf I 

'O 

qt^^l^^g^^f^qqiqtq^ | ^r ^ qt^j l^qiqif^q^ | 
qRI^^55qf^Ron?q^^^qtqgqiqt ^iq^lcHN^t m qqfe | qqf 
ft I ff^qi^r qrjqtq^Ri^^q qf^qqiqlqiq; i afspra^r- 
m ?s: q jqq ?s:, q^-qt^q ^qqiq: I ^qi 

«iwrr( I e qcqfqfqqqis^qq ^ I qq ? qf q ^q: ^q^ I 
q^tfqqt f| ^qqrqfq^qt ^r ffq i m tg*fa qqf^^mqq^qqiq: I 

q^Fqqlsfq qi^ q q q^q ^qqiq ?fq q$# q «iqqq i q qr q ^qts- 

^qqqq^qqiqi^iqiq | q^qqrq^ =q q qqifqfqqsqfq^R: | 

srfjTRqiq* mw q^)q q: i 
OTqfrRqiqtoft qjq q^q 113^11 
•fq^qqid (I q%R^^%^qR; I 

q?^ q n^n 

|fq qqf^t$t i qjq qifqiq! fq^iq^ qiqqfqq: q5iqfcqfqqqT ^ 
^RRMfiq^q | q q 5RRj ^qqfqq; i fqi ^ qjq?ft 
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i fNF3»fc& I tta ^ arc# i sra 

^^iRonf^qqf^OT 5Rq3 I q^ft f^fqft^iqtalgq^ ^T^- 

'frfz gsrrfq aqrfaqi^q^q ^tawin, vmM' i t^qqrq^q; i 

m\ ^ i aistf fqiNq^rerc^iq i mm 

gfatfirarerc qrf $rc°i i 

apnrnvfiNnA to I 

fiww "^n 

I fflqqtfwiqf^qqfq 

fl3^qf^jqf%: | qpjsif | Sfsefqsqfa I 

^ I I^I^T 

f^TO: I 

wn%OTrf%qrnn€1r ^i^n^RRtfaft I 

M 

qt f| wit^i^ ^q# 3 ^ l 

^ Rq ^ w icfsq^ i ^ <?q ^qq q^qt qjq: I 

s qicRiq qR^q^q qj«i \ q ^q qff % ^qifq^qt I 

qf^iq^ I3: ^ | qq \ q^l^ I 

m ^iqi: i 

wnwnwiwrf u«°n 

C 

srifg^T: gfl^qiq^nfer: ll«?n 

^ wi fq^rq J * 

5T *f f*rar s qqf^q^‘ ite^ii 
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qq ff RRI: R^qftqqq: I cT ^IcRR q^T faqqfR I q*qr- 
q^qsr^Wf^ I $q q qqq|R I qffqf RR^RR; | 

q^q ff Riff^R qiqiq I q^fqfafRq Frr RRRfq; | qwR ^ 
gqqffq^ra; i q^iRfq sqqffqqqfasRrq i q 

qqqf qRRqqq^qRiq I fgRifqqqtqqRf^ccifq q^w ( q % 

<N 

qjcq^qi^ gqjqf q[q | cf£Rt RR I ^qqq_ q^ipRi | qiftsf- 
qRqfqqqi: I '■•iqqq; I qqiRfqjfq ff 1%: ^Rpqfqqqr qfq- 

l qqrtfqfRqTfqfq -^qqq; | qff^Ri: m sifaftfq %q; i q^fMfq 
3>q: I fq^RrRqqfqifqfq %q, i q qq qqwqf l ^rirr- 
qqqfsqiffqqj ^qifqcqvirqra I q?r qqr fq^qiRRiq; $rr- 

q^qq; I qfq qi q^qfq w&fa sqq^Riqfq^q^q l q^if^ ^rt: 
q^rqfqifqqqiqRRR sqfqR^r: ^qqi^qq^qRi^ i qqt qat 
sicqRqR ^qqf^qlr: ^%qq^qqt ^qgqRR ^qqiqi^'q^qjqqW: 
5rqfq^ i ^^fq qi®qr: qqRqRilq^^^q^tqqra; qR^<qfqgi qq 
qqf?q I q^?qiqfq q^q Jrqt^qffq | q^qqR. qjq^q qjqf^q 

q^qifa qiqcq^qq^qi sqii^q: I qfqqfqww^q qtqrq; I qrqR«r 
sqifqq^qiqR; ^qqt^q^iq^qRfiX'q sqqfRRf; I qqr qqnq?qdq^: 
5T5q: fcqq?qqq%^qftfRR: i q^q; ^qi^fq qq ^q qw 

qiRi qf fq^fqf qq; qqfqq q q ^rqqf^q qRRfq^fafq q^qf: 
qqqRqr: I q^r qfq^q%?^ IgRfq | 

^q gqqq^ qR^, sqq^q: ^q^fRf qfqqrq^ fqfqqi q • 

q^^q^fq | qqi'JIpq^R STSfRcRR ^ q?%: I 

qqr ff i 

mm mti 11«^ 11 

^ ftqfqq I q rr^;, sifq^ qfqfor qiqqtqqqiq; | qqifq^q^ 
^ I q^q RR^q fq^*. qqfqjRfqf^: i q^RqifeqwiqRl l 
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*iil l ^ ft ^ ps: i 

1 ^q^mswift^ 1 f 

qfilfoi ^F^RTT | 

% %8[ snfRftfH* *pn^i 

$£t «tt iiwii 

qft ?s^T«i^ift *n=rcq qq? ft*KwMfon snfoifqfotq pr* 

*1 J 2f8}f ^ 5 RII^R* I 'T ft 5 " ^ ftf^TS ^ 

m qftqfaq^ l qi ftt%q fe^fteqw^ 1 i 

aRicW^ gfo^q fqftrstq qqqft 1 ft^q^qqq^i^fa?^ 

g^nqpi tRqpftfe 1 1 5 rar ^^rr^iq^^Tqis- 

^ftraqpi^ l 

zi^j^f ftft^^ifqq: ^JTi^qi |ft 3 prq#^q>ift ^iqf^ qqionft 

1 ^qf 3 sqq^q;^ ?sc^ I 

3 iq^ %tfiq ^shwtJng. 1 

•4 

mim ^ gq: 1 

siRtmtett 11 #t* n 

ift ^^tqj: | OT^^JTfiT^ ?t 5 RlDTR?fl%: I 

>s 3 

Rq 5 r^ 3 ^ 11 11 

fi %^5 sr^^t srciuTRRFifa: qqf^^ | ^ig^?wfq ^ 

q^q^i ^ sqq^f^ aepqfa^i^ ^qq^fft^ |ft 

stTO^lftn | ^ f| gf^f^f^^ W' I q^f 

S^pi^ ft>^ 

5 f 3 ?IFl^i fqqqfgtJ^J q^IR^ftSRt ^ft I WOTl|^n#J> 

5iftqf%: l ^ ft ^i^rf^RRRtq: I sqq 5 ^?: 1 
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3rf m i eqqftqfa: i qiOTOT qqiqfqqfqftfq i 

w^rifa q^fa^qqiqrfqsaq:, W-, fqqqfarq i s =q s qfstfq^q 

^»r q>qqfqqq*qt m i aOTw- 

q | q =q ^Rqsqf^qtflf^q | 

qsmajqtefqqqfafq fef nqftfqqg; l 

wftq: fastqfa t toa: q^ 11 w I1 

ffa I 

qqfo?; q^H fqq*qq^ I 

3rcroRtfan;qT% ajamiqti^H^ II vt n 

qsqrf^hrc^qfew fq^q^R «qf^, 

°\ 7 
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